Shri S. K. Ray, Governor 
' of Orissa inaugurating the 
Us 


- Seal Sales 

| Campaign at Raj Bhavan, 
Bhubaneswar on October 
2, 1980. Shri Harihar 
Karan, Health Minister 
and Chairman, Orissa 
T. B. Association, is seen 

in the photograph. 


nN October 2 
Governor Shri 


andthe Speaker of Orissa | 


Legislative Assembly Shri 
Somanath Rath are seen 
in the picture. 


Hon’ble Shri Sukanta 

Kishore Ray being sworn; 

in as Governor of Orissa 
(October 1, 1980). 
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Our children’s literature 
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THUS SPAKE........ 


Sri Sankara: Be not attached to friend or foe, to son of kinsman, to 


peace or war. If you aspire for Vishnu’s realm, 


look upon all things as of 
equal worth. 


Guru Nanak: Whosoever searches for joy eternal, let him seek that in 
All Pervading Spirit (Naam). 


Jesus Christ : For everyone that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 


findeth; and to whom that knocketh it shall be opened. 


Sri_Krishna : 


Work becomes consecrated and purifying when it is done 
as Service unto Me. 


Lord Buddha: What neither mother, nor father. 


nor any other relative 
could do,—a well-directed mind does, and thereby el 


evates one. 


The Holy Mother : Whenever you go from one place to another, 
observe the things around you, and also keep yourself well 


informed about 
what happens in the place where you live. But keep your lips 


shut. 
Shri Ramakrishna : 


Wherein is the Strength of a devotee ? He is a 
child of God and his devotional tears are his mightiest weapon. 


Bhagwan Baba: The Lord is the Sun and when His rays fall 


your heart, unimpeded by the couds of egoism, the lotus bud blooms an 
Petals unfold. Remember, only the buds th 
have to wait, patiently. 


upon 
d the 
at are ready will bloom, the rest 


Lord Zarathustra: The man whose heart is pure, uplifts 


Strength of his good thought, good word, good deed, He holds 
flag of faith unfurled. 


the world by 
up high the 


Swami Vivekananda : Happiness presents itself before man wearing 


the crown of sorrow on its head. He who welcomes it must 


also welcome 
sorrow. 
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“Droblems of Children in India 


Wittes canta 
SRNR ees SMA ee at aurezcecrh nNES 


_ Children should pe considered as an 
international being: caste, creed, religion 
and in the way 


or nationality should not st 

of protecting the child oF giving them 
Security whenever it is needed. What 
every child needs first, is security. No 
doubt it is the duty of the parents to give 
their children security and save them 
from hunger, disease or danger. But in 
India the mass-poverty and over popula- 


tion-growth stand on the way of granting 
Hence 


full private-security to 
itis the duty of a democratic State to aid 
and finance the welfar i 

planned pattern. In India whe 
tent of our population are under 
Poverty line and in hen 82 ver 


Orissa W! 
cent of our people under the poverty line, 
it can be well imagin' 


ed that children do 
Hous food and nourish- 
ven the plessings 
in culture 
the State. 
citizens an 
ial treatment 


uire specia : 
The child 12 


Not cet araple nuit 
ment, They do not 
of proper education © 
to be good, useful citi 
Children are 
therefore, they req 


get ¢ 
x training 
zens of 


“4 training or education. ’ 
he infancy gets the best impression pe 
eir parents. Parents therefore, mus 

train 


ow how to tackle the child and 


them properly. 


T 
Horas) educationists 
er the world, specially in 


a 

SN ig attention to the ' 

sh ldren. The first steP, every pare 

Ould try to follow, is not to ee 
he!D 


ane 
hildren to the world, 


erin tt cent ME Hite fi 


SHRI NABAKISHORE DAS 


veg fl ion SUT [escent 


them to live with security, proper nourish- 
ment and care. The child requires eternal 


vigilance and comfort to grow. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The second factor of growth of the child 
is proper education. Education in the 
primary stage in India is not in a scienti- 
fic pattern. The school rooms are crowded 
without good library oF good and beautiful 
surroundings like garden and play-parks. 
Teachers are not properly trained in the 
children’s psychology. The child spends 
about five hours a day in the school, which 
is not dear to him. It is a place of merely 
confinement to them and the children are 
taught 3R’s without any training to use 
their hands in creating or producing any 
useful article of everyday use. The edu- 
cation for children has no deeper connec- 
tion with the environment. The child is 
the most neglected student in the primary 
schools in India. There are few Nursery 
Schools in the urban areas, and there isno 
hools in the villages of India. 
Schools should have more lady 


The lady teachers will be more 
sympathetic and be able more to study the 


child’s psychology: 
CULTURE AND CHILD 
ild i nimal like any 
The human child is an 4 ; : 
«mal’s child. Hence special train- 
other anima ee 


. tories al 
ing is necessary- z : 4 
i ce important and interesting mediums 
¥ influence the children’s mind. The 


radio, television and cinema can play a 
very useful role in training the child. 
Unfortunately the producers of films pay 
very little attention to the children in 
India. Similarly radio and television 
must have special attractive programmes 
for the children, In India libraries for 
children are very few. Every town must 
have at least one or two good libraries for 
children and playgrounds or childrens? 
parks. The books for children must 
contain ample coloured illustrations to 
make book reading interesting. Unfortu- 
nately our children literature is very poor 
and it lacks interesting stories on heroism, 
patriotism and achievements in science, 
cultivation or other branches of know- 
ledge. The modren child must have wide 
range of information to equip himself or 
herself with the march of the age. 


MORAL VALUES 


But mere 3 R’s is not sufficient to train 
a child. Moral training and _ ethical 
values are more important. Love of truth, 


compassion, self-help, co-operation, love 
of life and virtues of unselfishness and 
sacrifice must be brought home to the 


child. The child is the future man in 


einbryo. Hence some fundamentat values 
on morality must be imparted. Child- 
clfste “may fake shane in building 


Shelters, Works-Homes, so that orphans 
or unfortunate child in the society and 
State may not face insecurity or  starva- 
tion on the street. When the child is un- 
cared for he or she becomes a beggar, a 
thief or an unsocial being. Hence the 
modern Stite and society must pay special 
attention to this urgent problem in towns 
and cities, crowded with children. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND 
CHILDREN 


Children must be engaged in useful 
works like tree planting, gardening or 
taking care of domesticated animals. 


Children must be taught to take care of 
the life of plants and animals. In our 
Primary schools, children are not engaged 
in constructive work, When their heads 
become heavy with reading and writing, 
their hands starve. The child loves to 


use his or her limbs in some constructive 
work. Our arrangements in the schools 
for children practically have no such 
arrangement. The syllabus only pay 
more attention to theoretical knowledge, 
which does not aid the child in his adult- 
Stage, 


PLAY AND PLAYMATES 


The next problem is that the child is a 
great lover of play or sports. The Indian 
games like Kabadi, or other games are 
becoming less popular due to the perverse 


altitude of the teachers or parents, The 
Indian games are cheap and Yoga 
Ashanas, games of the Indien nettern are 


more useful and economic than western 
Sports or games. But in India after inde- 
pendence our teachers imitate more of the 
Western games and discard Indian games 
and spend money unnecessarily, when the 
child does not get good or balanced food 
for his or her physical growth. 


Parents similarly must be careful to 
give good playmates to the children. 
The child is a social being like the man. 
But selection of friends is very important. 
Parents should keep an eve on the ovlay- 
mates, the child selects for him or her. 


CHILD IS THE SYMBOL OF PURITY 


To me, the child is the symbol of purity. 
love and innocence. They are nearer to 
God. Hence in India children have a dis- 
tinctive place in our social fabric. We 
know how “children-feeding” was a_ sign 
of religion or culture. Special sweets are 
prepared to be distributed only to children 
known as “Hari loot”, When the child 
is born, special ceremony is observed to 
welcome the child. In spite of all these 
good customs and traditions the children 
in India are the most neglected persons. 
But to me human-child is the child of all 
nations, all over the world. Therefore, in 
international conflicts or war of violence, 
the child must be protected, schools, child- 
ren-parks should not be bombed. The 
child is not a combatant. Hence all pre- 
cautions must be taken to protect the child 


ll 


eeecally and culturally.  Child-wel- 
a therefore, is the greatest social act of 
Selfishness and human welfare. 


A ‘tee little bud becomes a_ beautiful 
aa ai small plant turns to be a_ big 
Pulte lich gives hard timber, flower and 
Pius Similarly the little child is the 
in ao or woman and it is no wonder 
Bis ia unselfish affection to children 1s 

Sidered to be one of the best ways to 


realise God. The child is therefore a 
great symbol of purity and innocence 
which deserves all kinds of help and 
financial assistance from the State so that 
he or she may not be any way neglected or 
insecured in India, A special provision in 
the budgets of the States and Union may 
be earmarked for the purpose. Mere 
slogans do not solve problems. What is 
needed, implementation of social welfare 
programme for the children to give them 
real aid and security when needed. 
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YOU BECOME WHAT YOU THINK 


OOo. 


of the boys wa 
where else. The teacher asked the boy 


admitted that his mind was not 
he loved so much that he was a 
house, The teacher then aske 
think of ths bull as long as he 
Consecutively for seven days, thinking 
he felt, he had no more to think 
He went and waited outside the class. 
to enter the class if he had done Ww 
teplied that he was not going to the 
the class-room as his horns were too 
By constant thought of the bull, t 
is the power of concentrated thought. 
to believe he was the bull. 
an attain Divinity more easily by fi 


ith 
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In a school, a teacher was giving lessons to a class. 
s rot attentive to the lessons taught. 


in the lessons. 
Iways thinking of it alone when away from the 


d the boy to go to a hill 
liked. The boy accordingly sat on the hill 


only of his beloved bull. 


of the bull and so decide: 
The teacher from t 


hill an 
long to allow him to 


he boy felt he 
By this 


Whereas 4 man, 
xing his mind on Go 


@ 099990990009 08 
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99990009 4 


He noticed that one 
His mind seemed to be some- 
why he was so inattentive. The boy 
He had a bull in his house which 


nearby, sit there and 
After seven days 
d to attend his class 
he class-room asked him 


e meditatian on the bull. The boy 


th 
e could not enter 


y more but that hi 
pass through the door. 


the bull itself. Such 
the bull he came 
is already divine, 


had become 
cncentration on 
whose real nature 
din meditation’ 
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LIFE IS WHAT WE MAXE IT 


Let's oftender talk of noble deeds 

And rarer of the bad ones : 
And sing about our happy days ; 

And not about the sad ones 
We were not made to fret and sigh 

And when grief raps to wake it 
Bright happiness is standing by : 


This life is what we make it. 


Let's find the sunny side of men 
Or be believers in it; 
A light there is in every soul, 
That takes the pains to win it. 


Oh, .here’s a slumbering good in all ! 


And we perchance may wake it—-—— 


Our hands contain the magic wand: 


This life is what we make it. 


Then there's to those whose loving hearts 


Shed light and joy about them | 
Thanks be to them for countless gems 

We ne‘er had known without them 
Oh! this should be a happy world 


To all who may Partake it | 


The fault’s our own if it is not : 


This life is what we make it. 


Conservation 6 (Wild Life in Orissa 


Prof. B. K. BEHURA 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY streams cover an area of about 1,554 
square kilometers (600 square miles). 


The State of Orissa lies between 17°49’ 


= parse’ N jatitude,,end 81-27), <and 
29’ E longitude. It comprises the north- 
eastern sea-board of India with an exten- 
sive hinterland extending far towards the 
west consisting of fertile valleys and table- 
lands rich in inexhaustible mineral and 
forest resources. Orissa has a common 
boundary with West Bengal in the north-- 
east, Bihar in the north, Madhya Pradesh 
q Andhra Pradesh in the 


in the west a2 

South-west. It can be divided into four 

Main physical regions, the northern 
the south- 


Plateau, the central river valleys, 
nd the coastal plain. 


Western hilly tracts 2 
is the extension of 


“i northern plateau 
© Chotanagpur Plateat of Bihar an¢ 
Comprises the districts of Mayurbhan); 

the eastern portion to) 


ulnar and 
Pp uoargarh: The 
Omprise the long V4 


river basins 
t of the river 
jannel and 


Central 
Hey bel 
jn water-c. 


ahanadi, Orissa’s ™ 
_ humerous tributaries. f the lesser 
amilies of the Brahmani and the Baitaran’» 
he kanal Balan- 


prying the districts of D 
» Sambalpur_and portions fo) 
in, ulbani and Sundargarh and 
est at last with the © 1 
Uary on which rises the major port 
Ree! Other rivers of importance are 
arnarekha, Budhabalang4 ye: 
ansadhara and Savel- Orissa’s cast 1in! 
ee 402 kilometers (250 miles) 
Cheers numerous TIVEh AO 
sllent fishery beds. The rivers 


Orissa has a natural lagoon, the Chilka 
Jake, covering aD area of 1,165 square 
kilometers (450 square miles), 64  kilo- 
mitres (40 miles) long and averaging 16 
kilometres (10 miles) in width. The water 
depth in the Jake ranges from 0-46 metre 
13-5 feet) to 3-7 metres (12 feet) in differ- 
ent sectors the fringes being shallower, 
The eastern hills are the northernmost 
spurs of the Eastern Ghat extending over 
practically all the eastern as well as 
western districts in two TOWS, leaving in 
between fertile valleys and valuable forest- 
Jands. The coastal ‘plain consists of flat 
open country between the picturesque 
Eastern Ghat ranges and the sea-board 
extending over the districts of _ Balasore, 
Cuttack, uri and Ganjam. 


an area of 1,55,844-96 
60,171-°8 square miles), 
type climate and is 
temperature and 

_ The mean maxi- 
.8°G which rises to 
3g-3°C in April and May. The moar mini- 
te is 92-8°C which falls to 

er. May and December, are 
the coldest months in the 
respectively: e mean rainfall is 
"498° 6 mm inches) ranging from 
1/346-2 to, 1.000: mm (53 to. 63 inches) in 
aifferent regions. Apout gi per cent, of the 
is syed during the period of 


ate has 


The St 
metres ( 


square kilo 
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June—September from the Bay of Bengal 
branch of the south-west monsoon. 
Orissa’s forests are semi-evergreen, moist 
deciduous and dry deciduous common to 
tropical belts. The total forest area in the 
State runs to 47,460-98 square kilometres 
(25,358 square miles) toyering 43-28 pc 
cent of the State. The forests consist main- 
ly of Sal, Arjun, Asan, Chebulic Myrabolan 
or Harida, Kurum, Fasi, Dhaura, Bamboo, 
Kendu, Red sill--cetton, Khair, Babul 
Blackwood or Rosewood, Emblic Myra- 
bolan or Aonla, Mahua, East 
Walnut ov Sirisha, Mango, Tamarind, 
Banyan, Pipal. Kadam, Jujube or Baer, 
Khirokoli (Carissa), Shivari or Begunia, 
Duranta, Lantana, Kurchi or Pita Korua, 
Harsinghar or Gangaseuli, Madhabilata 
(Hiptage) and Dimri (Ficus) etc. 


Indian 


As a Zoogeographical area, Orissa is 
only a part of India’s peninsular region, 


MAMMALS 


Orissa enjoys a pride of place in India 
for the number and species of its wild 
mammals, especially the deer, All the 
thirteen districts of the State have their 
respective shares of rich’ forest tracts that 
are inhabited by various species of wild 
mammals and Orissa has rightly been 
described as ‘the Shikari’s playground. The 
common wild mammals that occur in 
Orissa’s forests are the tiger, leopard, jungle 
cat, small Indian civet, striped hyaena, fox, 
wild dog, sloth bear, giant squirrel (Ratufa 
indica), porcupine, bison, common hare, 
nilgai, Sambar, spotted dear, barking deer, 
mouse deer, wild bear and scaly ant-eater 
or pangolin. 


Orissa (ancient Kalinga and Utkal) has 
been noted for her elephants all through 
history. Orissats historic royal dynasties 
took pride in calling themselves as ’Gaja- 
pati‘ or the “lord of elephants’. The famous 
emperor Gajapati Kapilendra Deva (1435— 
1466) of the Sun dynasty had an elephant 
army numbering two lakhs. And even now, 
the Raja of Puri, the titular descendant of 
the old Hindu rulers of Orissa is generally 
known Simply as the ‘Gajapati’. The 
Kalinga (Orissa) king who fought in. the 
Mahabharata, war is also said to have a 
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distinction among other royal combatants 
in his powerful ‘elephant wing’. Orissa’s 
famed elephants much reduced in numbers 
by now, are generally found in the forests 
of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, 
Ganjam, Phulbani, Puri (near Balugaon) 
and Sambalpur (Deogarh and Bamra) dist- 
ricts (Fig. 1). In 1953, the ruler of Talcher 
killed a rogue elephant in the Dhenkanal 
forest which was 5-38 metres (11 feet) 
high. Each of its tusks scaled 41-73 kilo- 
grams (92 Ibs.) and measured 2-59 metres 
(8 feet 6 inches) in length outside the curve. 


Only two wild buffalo herds are reported 
to exist in Orissa, one at Balimela in Kora- 
put district and the other in the Sunabeda 
plateau of Khariar in Kalahandi district. At 
one time they were quite plentiful in 
Sundargarh district along the valley of the 
river Brahmani and at Kumarkela some 19 
kilometres (12 miles) west. But in 1906, the 
sole surviver, a solitary bull, was killed hy 


a villager in the north-eastern corner of 
Ronai. 


The fishing cat, Felis viverrina Bennett 
scarcer day by day. They have already 
disappeared from the Sambalpur district 
and Sara lake area of the Puri district. 
They have become searce in Kalahandi and 
are found in Puri and Ganjam districts. At 
Bhetnoi, eight kilometres from Aska, in 
Ganjam district, they live in open country 
under the watchful eye of the local agricul- 
tural village people who for generations 
have protected the blackbuck for senti- 
mental reasons. 


The fourhorned antelope once reported 
to be fairly common in western Orissa, iS 
now restricted to isolated corners in the 
districts of Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Puri, 
Sambalpur and Mayurbhanj only. 


The fishing cat, Felis viverrina Bennett 
occurs in the Keonjhar district (Acharjyo 
and Misra, 1975). Very little is known 
about its whereabouts and ways of life. 
Tt has been recorded from the Himalayan 
sub-region, Bihar, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
Malbar coast, Sindh, Srilanka (Ceylon), 
Cochin-China and Java (Prater, 1965). The 
food of the fishing cat comprises iit 


penis molluscs, birds and small mam- 

- ar i oes not enter water in search of 

on ape instead it crouches on a rock 

aes on the bank, and scoops up the 
with a blow of its paw. 


T 2 
ay wolf is extremely rare now and has 
Dh seen only in Angul subdivision of 
s enkanal, Deogarh 
ambalpur and Koraput ditsricts. 


sae caracal, now believed to be extinct 
ie reported from Mayurbhanj district 
ys 


The Ratel or honey badger is known to 
be restricted to the Puri, Ganjam,, Mayur- 
bhanj and Sambalpur districts. In Oriya 
* is known as “Gada Bhalu” meaning 

bear dwells in hole in the ground”. It 
attains a length of about 0.61 metre (2 feet) 
and the tail an additional 0-15 metre 
(6 inches), and weights 8 to 10-5 kilograms 
(17 to 23 lbs.). Its body is somewhat bear 
like in general appearance. The legs are 
‘short and stumpy- The foot is broad and 


is provided with long and blunt claws well- 
th, The body colour 


suited for digging eat 
is quite contrasting. The crown and the 
dorsal surface including the upper surface 
of tail is grey, paleing to yellowish oF 
White, while the underparts of face, throat, 
chest, belly and unde 
black. They live in 

the ground in mountain sides an 
Sandy beds of rivers and streams. The diet 
me the ratel consists of small mammals, 
binds, reptiles and insects and various types 


f fruits and honey. Like most catnivores, 
d aré known to 


- ratels feed on carrion an! 
i corpses and feed on them. amd 

di lan languages, their name_ gra 
‘Sger”. It is bold, featless and coura- 
8€6us and doés not hesitate to attack man 
Although in general form 
mbles the 


He 
Nd Habits the honey badger rese 
ear in the true 


ribe under 


OW in 4. 
Bayt. the forest of the en 
Of Orissa, 


subdivision of 


A spécies of red flying squirrel (Petau- 
rista petaurista) is found in Mayurbhanj, 
Dhenkanal, Sambalpur and in the Bonai 
area of Sundargarh district. They differ 
little from ordinary squirrel except that 
they can glide through the air. When they 
take a leap, the outspread limbs display the 
parachute. a membrane connecting the 
limbs. The parachute helps them to glide 
in the air up to 35 metres (60 yards). Un- 
like the flight of birds or bats, progress is 
made in a straight line from a higher to 4 


lower level. As the flying squirel reaches 
s upwards as a result 


another tree it swerve 
of which the speed is checked and it alights 


on the branch of the tree softly. 


The black panther owés its colour to 
melanism and is found in all forests of 
Orissa, though sparsely. It is more com- 
ion in the forests of Ganjam, Koraput and 
Kalahandi districts. 


The swamp deer or Barasingha with ifs 
antlers divided into ten, twelve or fourteen 
tines was common in swampy grassland 
areas of Sambalpur about forty years back, 
but have completely been wiped out. They 
are now restricted to the Sunabeda plaicau 
of the Khariar division in the Kalahandi 


district. 

The common palm civet or toddy cat 
known in Oriya by various names like 
Saliapatini, Saliapatdni, Gandha nakula, 
Gandha marjara and Musa belei, is 
common as in other parts of the peninsula. 
Its flesh is eaten in some parts of Orissa 
and I am told that it tastes like chicken. 
les range in size from 
wing-span 122Cm.), to: 
the tiny pipistrelles (length of head and 
body 46 mm.). The common. chiroptera 
° ing fox (Pteropus giganteus 

d fruit- 

the small or shortnose “ul 
inatus and C. sphix),. 
en- 
A ‘pi trellus mimusmi~ 
agiltth Fe BY pee + sheath-tailed ba 
melanopogon), 


Bats and pipistrel 
the large fruit-bats ( 


mus); e arede ws 
ae ae oe ven ‘Rhinopoma navd= 
the i R inneari), the yellow bat (Seales 
oer mincki); and the Indian false 
P ampine (M aderma sp-) 


The Irrawadi dolphin, Orcella breviro- 
stris (Owen) is found in the Chilka lake, 
In Oriya itis called ‘“Bhuasuni machha”, 
meaning ‘young woman turned into fish”, 
According to legend, a young bride while 
going to bathe at the nearest lake or sea, 
prayed to God with tears for a way to 
escape from the tortures of her mother-in- 
law, and God turned her into this fish 
whose smooth, scale-less skin might be the 
envy of any budding female. Very little 
is known about the natural history of this 
Species of dolphin. 


BIRDS 


The birds of the peninsular region are 
also common in different areas of the State. 
These include the crow, babbler, red-ven- 
ted bulbul, magpie robbin, drongo, black- 
headed oriole, -mynas, weaver, wood- 
pecker, barbet, cuckoo, king-fishers, 
swift, owls, vultures, doves, purple moor- 
hen, sandgrouse, partridge, crane, egrets, 
herons, ducks, wagtail, sun bird, crow 
pheasant, parakeet, bee eater, blue jay, 


kite, rock pigeon, pea fowl, and darter or 
snake bird. 


The pea fowl is a common bird in the 
forests of Orissa. Now it has the distinc- 
tion of being the National Bird of India- 
For centuries, its killing was strictly prohi- 
bited in Mayurbhanj State, it being the 
state’s emblem, the very word Mayurbhanja 
meaning “They who rose, breaking out a 
peacock egg”—some historians connecting 


them, for this reason, with the famous 
Mayuras. 


One often sights the colourful Blue jay 
sitting on the telegraph wires as one 
travels in the railway train. In Orissa, it 
is considered as a good omen like the man- 
goose. The common Gray hornbill and the 
Malabar pied hornbill are found in the 
forests. Due to a general belief that all 
Parts of these birds, the beak, feathers, 
flesh, etc, have therapeutic value in rheu- 
matism, these are killed in large number 
and their numbers continue to 
dwindle. The female hor nbills 
incubate their eggs with some devotion. 
The birds do not construct a nest. A large 
hole in the trunk of a tree especially that 


of the red silk-cotton tree or peepal at any 
height above three metres (10 feet) is 
taken advantage of. When ready to lay, 
the female enters the hole. The first two 
or three days are spent in plastering up the 
entrance to the hole with her own drop- 
pings leaving a narrow vertical slit. When 
hardened, it forms a_ solid structure as 
strong as clay. Then she lays her eggs 
and incubates them and remains self- 
imprisoned until the young ones are about 
a week old. During this period, the dung 
is thrown out through the slit. The female 
is fed by the male bird through the slit. 


The bhrungaraj or the racket-tailed dro- 
ngo and the sari or hill myna live in deep 
forest and are much valued for their power 
of vocal mimicry, 


The rosy pastor is well-known as a non- 
breeding winter visitor to India. It breeds 
in Eastern Europe, Western and Central 
Asia. The bird is reported to visit Sambal- 
pur and adjoining areas. 


Flocks of ducks and other birds, several 
of which are long-range migrants visit the 
Chilika lake during winter. The small 
hill Island of Kalijayee in the Chilika lake 
serves as the breeding ground of many 
species of birds notable among which are 
the white-bellied sea eagle, the little cor- 


morant, the open billed stork and the green 
heron. 


Among the winter visitors of Chilka 
mention may be made of the Osprey, the 
eastern golden plover, the wood sandpiper, 
the redshank, the greenshank, the great 
black-headed gull, the laughing gull, the 
flamingo and the brahminy duck. 


The flamingo (Phoenicopterus roseus) is 
a huge bird attaining a height of about 
1-2 metres (4 feet), Its slender legs are 
red in colour. The flight quills are black 
while the rest of the plumage are rosy- 
pink and white. The long neck bears the 
unique red bill which is bent downwards 
for feeding in an inverted position. Legend 
has it that once the Raja of Khurda with 
his army reached the shores of Chilka with 
a view to invading Parikud on the other 


a of the lake. To its horror the Khurda 
abtans Baw: hundreds and thousands of 
Pica standing in battle array on the 
5 Ae side~ about eight kilometres 
seta es) across, ready for giving them as 
Hie vi lesson. The army of Khurda 
Pari, ed in sheer panic. But the ‘army’ of 
fae ud was nothing but a large flock of 
Hamingoes which appeared like an army in 
‘Uniform, 


During winter, one often sees the ruddy 
Sheldrake or brahminy © duck « swimming 
Sracefully in pairs with the head erect, or 
‘Sitting Ton the sahdy margin of the water. 
They have the ‘peculiar ‘habit \ of resting 
during the day and foraging in the night, 
duritig which they often'separate!-This has 
given risé*''to” the ‘légéend that’ they are 
accursed lovers, chokowa-chokowi, who 
‘have'to remain separate in the night: This 
Winter visitor of India nests in Ladakh and 
Tibet duritif April to June.“ oe 


occ) RERTILES! stie 
The green iurtlé, Chelonia mydas, an 
ediable marine species indanger of end 
‘netion,, reaching a length of 1-2 ‘ meteres 
(4 feet) and weighing between 136 and 
181 kilograms (300 to 400 pounds), occurs 
i the Chika Lake! “The Patifid’or, OBve 
Ridley sea turtle Lepidochelys Olivacea, 
listed in the Red Data Book (Vol. I, 
Reptiles) “of the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources, comes ashore in large numbers 
at Satabhaiya and Gahiramatha in the 
hittar Kania Sanctuary to lay eggs. po 
this area, located approximately 87°E, 21°N 
during a three week period in Febru- 
ary, 1976, a total of 1,58,171 female turtles 
Were marked. This is pelieved to be the 
World’s largest sea turtle rookery- , 


codile (Croco- 
¢ the living 


o 


aig’ coast or estuarine cro 
re Derosus), the largest © 
.bliles attaining a length up to ten ae 
acto once abounded all along the ee 

U t down to the tip of the peninsula a 
P the Rast coast as far north as Cochin. 
“on dia, only two populations are how left, 
© in the Bhittar Kanika island and’ the 


adjacent mangrove areas of Orissa, and the 
other.- in the Sunderbans of West Bengal. 
The Marsh crocodile or muggar (Crocodilus 
palustris) attains a length of about five 
metres and is found in brakish water, 
swamps, rivers and tanks. The gharial 
(Gavialis gangeticus) is also found in the 
river Mahanadi and its tributaries. One 
naturalist has recorded that. in the, year 
1926 at Kaipara in the Cuttack district he 
saw over a hundred young crocodiles bask- 
ing in the sun on the sand. But because 
of high prices offered for their skin (Rs. 40 
per 25 mm. or one inch) by leather manu- 
facturers, crocodiles and gharials have al- 
most completely disappeared in the last few 
years. All the three species are now pro- 
tected in India and there is a ban on the 
export of their skins. Three species of 
monitor lizards viz., the common monitor 
Varanus monitor, thé yellow monitor, V. 
flavescens‘and the water monitor 'V. salva- 
tor are found in Orissa A asheeY { 
A’ Species of limbBless lizard, Barkudia 
insularis was’ described ‘in 1917 based on’a 
single specimen obtained from the root of 
a banyan tree in Barkuda island of Chilka 
lake: A Second ‘specimen’ has‘not so far 
been obtainéd from ‘the’ area ‘although the 
species occurs in the Andhra University 
Campus at Waltair. IBWe O br 
Various species of snake occur in Orissa. 
The common poisonous snakes ..are the 
cobra, Russel’s viper, common krait and 
panded krait. The king cobra is also found 
in many: areas in the deep jungles as well 
as in the plains. The _saw-scaled viper 
occurs in restricted areas. The doubtfully 
poisonous snake, the common Pit ities 
snake is very common all over ng he Ss 
The green pit viper 1S common. in the ak 
area of the Puri district. Eee SS 
Lier kes, the python, rat snake, 
non-poisonous Snake" keelback, 
‘ned Keelback, checkered , 
stripe ; ‘atboa kukri snake, wolf snake 
ue * 9 quite common, The 
and worm snakes are 4 plly efiowe, 
ke, Boiga trigonata, locally 
cat snake, tially a tree snake. 
as ‘Dalua na it is a vicious 
Although 707 
assumes 
disturbance an 


SANCTUARIES 


During recent years, in the wake of 
general enthusiasm for wild life preserva- 
tion in the country, a number of sanctua- 

ries have been established in the State. 
A brief description about them is given 
below. 


1. Balukhand 


The Balukhand sanctuary was establish- 
ed in 1935, covering an area of 12-5 sq. km. 
to conserve blackbuck and spotted deer. 
The sanctuary limits begin from the out- 
skirts of the town of Puri on the north- 
east. There is a forest Dak Bungalow 
adjacent to the sanctuary, about 7 Km. 
from Puri, 


2. Chandka 


The Chandka sanctuary is also situated 
in the Puri district. It is continuous with 
the “Nandan Kanan Zoological Park”. It 
covers an area of 30 sq. km. and was 
declared a sanctuary in 1935. The princi- 
pal wild animals of the sanctuary are the 
elephant, tiger, leopard, sambar, spotted 
deer, barking deer and the sloth bear. 
The sanctuary is situated 19 km. from 
Bhubaneswar, the capital of the State. Due 
to the nearness of the sanctuary to Cuttack 
and Bhubaneswar the game animals have 
dwindled almost to extinction due to 
nocturnal incursions of poachers. 


-3 Debrigarh 


The Debrigarh sanctuary is located in 
the Barapahad Subdivision of the Sambal- 
pur district. It was established in 1932. 
It covers an area of 15 sq.km. The wild 
animals of the forest are the tiger, leopard, 
sambar and bison. 


4. Khalasuni 


Established in 1962. Area 115 sq. km. 
located in Rairakhol Subdivision of 
Sambalpur district. Wild animals of the 
sanctuary consist of the elephant, gaur, 
sambar and spotted deer. 


5. Satkosia Gorge 


The river Mahandi has a gorge area of 
22 km. (15 miles) flanked by ‘forests of 


Angul, Rairakhol, Athagarh, Nayagarh and 
Phulbani at Tikerpada. The height of 
mountains in this area ranges from 600 to 
900 metres. The deep forests are a depo- 
sitory of various wild animals like the 
elephant. tiger, leopard, chital, mouse deer, 
barking deer, wild boar, sloth bear, wild 
dog, sambar, Indian bison and porcupine 
and the peacock, jungle fowl and hornbill. 
The gorge area once teemed with hundreds 
of gharials. Gavialis gangeticus, of which 
about five are now left. An area of 
795.52 sq. km. was declared a sanctuary in 
May 1976. With this merged the three 
sanctuaries, (i) Mahanadi and _ Basipalli 
sanctuary in the Nayagarh Subdivision of 
Puri district, established in 1962 with an 
area of 260 sq. km. (ii) Padmatola sanctu- 
ary of Phulbani district, established in 1962 
with an area of 65 sq. km, and (iii) 


Raigoda sanctuary in the Angul subdivi- 
sion of Dhenkanal district, established in 


1938, with an area of 43 sq. km. 
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There is a Dak Bungalow in the heart of 
Raigoda, situated at a distance of 37 km. 
from the town of Angul and the scenic 
beauty of the place is unforgettable, One 
can sit in the verandah of this dak bun- 
galow and hear the calls of different 
animals at night and observe peacock 
coming out to feed from the nearby hedges 
early in the morning. 


Tikerpada lies 180 km. west of the city 
of Cuttack and 62 km. from the town of 
Angul. A Gharial Research and Conserva~ 
tion Unit has. been established _ there. 
Gharial eggs are incubated at the Centre, 
young ones reared and released when 
three years’ old into the river Mahanadi 
for the purpose of restocking in nature. 
There is a dak bungalow at Tikerpada. 
Other dak bungalows are located at 
Purnakote, Baghamunda, Tulka, Labangi 
and Nuakheta. 


6. Ushakoti 


It is located in the Bamra subdivision 
of Sambalpur district. Established im 
1962. Area 192 sq. km. The animals liv- 
ing in the sanctuary are the elephant, 
gaur, tiger, leopard, sambar, spotted deer, 


mM . 
cara and wild boar, etc. The sanctu- 
own. ey 43 km. from Sambalpur 
Sahetuary @ are watch towers inside the 
ey com © observe wild animals when 
Salow to drink water. The dak bun- 
distance f Chirigunikhol is located at a 
7 km, th 6 km. from the sanctuary and 
- trom Sambalpur. 


N Kapilas : 


ce Senetuary in the Dhenkanal district 
°Stabli § an area of 126.10 sq. km. was 
ae in 1970. The common wild 
Baur i. of the forest are the elephant, 
, leopard, sambar and spotted deer. 


; Saptasajya : 
oe sanctuary was established in 1970 
an area of 20.97 sq. km. in the 
in enkanal district. The animals found 
the forest are the elephant, gaur, leo- 
lard, sambar and the spotted deer. 


4 Karlapat : 

it is located in the Kalahandi district 
&d was established in 1969. It covers an 
Ree of 145 sq, km. The wild enimels of 


© sanctuary are the tiger, leopard, bison, 


hital and sambar. 


\y 

‘ Chilka Lake : 

The entire area of the Chilka lake was 
yclared a sanctuary in October, 1973 for 
ly, Vatious species of birds found in the 

®. The lake is situated in the district 


9 . . 
uri and project into the district 
Ganjam. During summer, the lake 
€f covers an area 0 906 sq. km, 
on season the 


iene during the monso 
Don €xtends over an area 0 

fro, 8 Summer the depth of water varies 
lake 20 em. to 3 m. The water of the 
“ally is salty during stmmer, 
{Urin in winter and practically not 
Robe the rains, Between November and 
lon @2tY, the lake teems with millions of 
Hee migratory birds. The Irrawady 
fog 2 Orcella previrostris (Owen) is 
in the lake, It is different from 
Platanista gange- 


ter being blind. 
k bun- 


f 1,165 sa- Im. 


galows at Balugaon, Bhusandapur, Tangi, 
Huma and Rambha. A Travellers’ lodge 
is located at Barkul right on the lake. 


11. Bhittar-Kanika: 

The Bhittar-kanika sanctuary is situa- 
ted in the Athagarh Subdivision of the dis- 
trict of Cuttack. It consists of 161.76 sq. 
km, (16,176 hectares) of coastal forests. 
The mangrove forests comprise various 
species of plants locally known as Kala- 


bani, Dhalabani, Hental, Rai, Sundari, 
Guan and Harkanchi, etc. During high 
tide, the sea water enters through the 

and recedes 


different channels (‘Galia’) 
during low tide. The sanctuary’s man- 
grove wild life consists of the estuarine 
Crocodilus porousus the water 


crocodile, 
monitor, Varanus salvator, the Pacific or 
Olive Ridley sea turtle. Lepidochelys 


olivacea and the king cobra, Naja hannah. 
The leopard, leopard cat, striped hyaena, 
jungle cat, wild boar, sambar and spotted 
deer are found in the jungles. During 
winter, a large number of migratory birds 
visit the swamps. The area was declared 
a sanctuary in April, 1975. In order to 
reach the sanctuary one has to proceed 
from Bhadrak on the Howrah-Madras sec- 
South-eastern railway to 


tion of the 

Chandbali, a distance of 50 km. by motor- 

able road and then by boat. At Dangmal 

in the sanctuary, there is a research 
f the estua- 


conservation 0 


centre for the 
There is a dak bungalow 


rine crocodile. 
at Dangmal. 


12. Similipal : 


The Similipal hil 
plished in 1969 on 
forming the core of the 


The total area covered b: 


9,750 sd. km. of which 2.0 


reserved forest and é 
The principal wil 


1 sanctuary was esta 
d covers 303 sa. km, 

Tiger Reserve. 
yy the reserve is 
91 sq. km. are 
rest protected 
d animals of the 
leopard cat, 


a. leopard. 
re the tige?s i ; j 
stepnat gaur, ital, Chevrotain, Sam: 
“ae muntaj2e, four-horned antelope, pot 
ar sloth bear: pangolin, hyaena, large 
Paar civet, toddy cat, rufous tailed har e, 
- rm giant flying squirrel, Indian 
m1 giant, d 
dant squirrel ratel and wild dog. 
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The sanctuary is one of the nine 
preserves established in the country in 
1973 under the “Project Tiger’ scheme. 
As per the April-May, 1972 tiger census, 
out of the remaining 1,827 tigers in India 
there were 142 tigers in the forests of 
Orissa including 17 in the Simlipal ‘Pro- 
ject Tiger” area. As per the census of 
tigers in the July, June period of 1976, 
1977 and 1978 in the Simlipal tiger reser- 
ve, the figures respectively are 46 adults, 
56. adults and 5 cubs, and 60 adults and 4 
cubs. 


tiger 


Among the birds seen in the forest men- 
tion may be made of the pea fowl, red 
jungle fowl, red spur fowl, painted spur- 
fowl, black partridge, grey partridge, bush 
quail, rain quail, common quail, greater 
hill myna and large pied hornbill 
Anthracoceros malabaricus). 


The mugger, Crocodilus palustris oceurs 
in the rivers Khairi and Balanga, The 
python and the king cobra are also found 
in the jungles, 


The mahseer occurs in the rivers, 
13, Kuldiha: 


It is located in the Mayurbhanj district 
and covers an area of 25 sq. km. The 
Sanctuary was established in 1974. The 
chief wild mammals are the elephant, 
gaur, chital and sambar. 


PROPOSED SANCTUARIES 
Sunabeda: 


The Sunabeda plateau of Khariar sub- 
division in the Kalahandi district is at 
present the only habitat of the swamp 
deer in the State. 


Konda-Kameru : 


The Konda-Kameru forests in Jeypore 
district harbours the tiger and leopard, 
A herd of buffalo once roamed this area 
and is probably extinct, In the Jalput 
reservoir nearby the Marsh Crocodile or 
the Mugger Crocodylus palustris lives 
Mugger has also been sighted in Chitra- 
cunda river flowing in this area. 
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Nandan Kanan Biological Park: 


Nandan Kanan Biological Park covering 
an area of 5.05 sq.km. (1,250 acres) is 
situated at a distance of 22km. from 
Cuttack and about 1 km. from the Barang 


railway station on the South-Eastern 
Railway. It is 13 km. from Bhubaneswar 
by road. It was established in 1960. 


About thirty species of fish are on view in 
the aquarium of the Park, As per the 
report of 1976-77 there were 530 mammals 
belonging to 50 different species, 360 
birds of 60 species and 25 reptiles of 9 
species. Adjoining the zoo is a lake of 
121 hectares with boating facilities. The 
zoo is contiguous with the Chandaka 
forest. In January, 1967, in answer to 
the call of the male tiger ‘Pradeep’ kept 
under semi-natural conditions, a tigress 
from the Chandka forest jumped into the 
liger enclosure. Pradeep and his male 
‘Kanan’ live together in peace, 


During 1977-78, 4,08,725 people visited 
the zoo. Beyond the lake of the zoologi- 
cal park is located a botanical park with 
a vich flora. 


CURRENT STATUS 


The wild life (Protection) (Orissa) Rules, 
have been enforced in the State since 1974 
A Chief Wild Life Warden looks after the 
conservation of wild life. 


Deep extension of cultivation into forest 
lands, hydro-electric power projects, 
collection of bamboo for paper mills and 
Kendu leaf (Diospyros melanoxylon) fof 
the manufacture of bidi (Indian cigar), 
urbanization, increase of population and 
various other factors have made it impos- 
sible for wild animals to live and breed 
undisturbed and unmolested as _ before. 
They have therefore receded into ig 
deeper interior, Unauthorised and indis- 
criminate shooting mostly for the Sa 
antlers, venison, ete., has depleted valuable 
species in all the districts. Even sanctua- 
Ties have not escaped the thoughtless 
killings of the poacher, In remote tracts 
like  Kalahandi, Koraput, Keonjhat, 
Sundargarh, Balangir and Mayurbhanj 


= 


= 
= 


ee 


Whi eps 

ee are otherwise favourable 
fowtish, ‘th life to thrive, multiply and 
nue to s e omnivorous aborigines conti- 
shikar” ag and kill in their “mela- 
‘ most all kinds of animals includ- 


Ig m 

resule oe and even pythons. As a 

sound iss once famed as shikari’s play 
bes turned into a “shikari’s soli- 


Ue» 


Whig 
bere little is known about the wild 
porte of the state is based on stray 
it by sportsmen published in scatte- 
la Lie Sg No survey has been under- 
of th to know the veriety and distribution 
: s wild life of the State. This should 
suit one without delay in order that 
Btls measures for their conservation 

be effectively undertaken. 


Rote prohibitory Acts and Rules concer- 
ling wild life never reach the common 
man who can contribute most to the pre- 
‘rvation of wild life of the country. _ Not 
only is he ignorant about the animals listed 
Under the different schedules of “The Wild 
Lite (Protection) Act, 1972” and revised in 
'977 but also the persons co 

te enforcement of the Law have : 
‘en most of the animals even in pictures. 


andbooks dealing with habits and identi- 
i Is placed under 


neerned with 
never 


Ying features of the anima 

ferent schedules of the Act are not 
Vailable. Protection of plackbuck at 
lanoi in the Ganjam district 15 3 


i r owi 
lige ee example of preservation of wi 
® because of mass consciousness. 
educate the 
Government 
r to raise 


mpteretore, it is essential to 
about and the officials of the 
tha! Our wild life and in orde 
‘S consciousness about their importance 
Conservation, It is desirable that 
district headquarters in the State 
have at least a miniature animal 
Is peculiar to the 


an, 
"Very 
hoy 
Pay 
en Presenting anima 


m—the State 
Being a State 
architectural 
archaelosy 
tory has 
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mete is only one museu 
Vorlg ™M at Bhubaneswar. 
onde famed for her 
‘mq | “t, the emphasis is 0” 
Wite naturally. natural his 


not been able to receive the attention due 
to it. Establishment of a _ separate 
natural history museum will not only be 
educative but will go a long way in the 
acquisition of knowledge of the diverse 
plant and animal life of the State about 
which so little is known. 
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Map of Orissa showing the distribution of some wild animals and the location of 
wild life sanctuaries. 


(1) Balukhand (9) Kuldiha 
(2) Chandka (10) Simlipal 
(3) Nandan Kanan Biological Park ~ + » (11) Debrigarh 
(4) Satkosia gorge (12) Ushakoti 
(5) Chilika Lake (13) Khalasuni 
(6) Bhitar-Kanika (14) Karlapat 
(7) Kapilash (15) Sunabeda (proposed) 
(8) Saptasajya (16) Kondha-Kameru (proposed) 
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Che art of story-telling 


SHRI SHRINIBAS TRIPATHY 


William Makepeace Thackeray, the 
Victorian novelist quite gingerly conjures 
up a thrilling scene of ‘a score of white- 
bearded, white robed warriors or grave 
Seniors of the city, seated at the gate of 
Jaffa or Beyrout, and listening to the 
Story-teller reciting his marvels out of 
Antar or the Arabian Nights”. In our 
Country there has always been an easy 
Mobility of folk stories through pilgri- 
Mages to places like Puri, Gaya, Rame- 
Swaram etc. and through melas and 
fairs, The wandering minstrels, sadhus, 
and fakirs have also disseminated them. 
n these respects the individual is linked 
2 the past history of his own race, and 

ell me a story” is at least the age-old 
ethand which children used to make. 
A “Story” itself is only an abbreviated 
ype of “history”. Some of the noted 
ponteenth century novelists openly one 
ne writings “histories”. The History 0 
ler, Jones etc, “Novel” itself is ea 
ee for it implies “something new ne 
fal, Meaning of “fiction” as some ho 
Oy ia definitely very unsatisfactory wT 
bite tt 8 expected to present to us 2 J 
ik Ure of life. But a story is a story, it is 
ap uth, whether it be told in prose oe 
ch Se, whether it is divided into #°% 
te “Th The Ramayan, oe 
By? The Mahabharat of Sara j 
Wie". Queene, Kali Jai 0 awn 
Verge are a few examples of fictto 


Gro let ub took at a very short fable PY 
4 hold Lessing as a piece of narrativ 


ay 
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AESOP AND THE ASS 


“The next time you write a fable about 
me”, said the ass to Aesop, “make me say 
something wise and sensible.” 


“Something sensible from you!” exclai- 
nied Aesop; “what would the world think? 
People would call you the moralist and me 


the ass!” 


Now in this story or in the famed story 
of the Prodigal Son told by Jesus or in a 
story from Panchatantra something 
happens. And this something happens to 
some peoplé under certain conditions: 
What happens in the story is called thé 
The people in the story are chara- 


plot. 
cters. A story may fulfill the Aristo. 
telian formula it has a begining, S 


middle and an end. The action starts; it 
dévelops to its peak point of coniplexities 
and at thé end it is resolved. 

‘hus Wwe have divided the story into 
plot, characters, and setting. 


“What is character, 
but determination of ineident ? What 
is incident _ but thé illtistration of 
character ? “Aristotle, while analysin é 
Greek tragedy tells us that plot is most 
important and _characters are only of 
secuudary importance. But pi the writ. 
ings vf ChékHov oF ‘Mansfield the ptot 
totally ‘drops out of notice. Their stories 
aré not avents or anecdotes; : they ane 
peflections of some aspect of experiences 
or feelings. 


Henry Jemes asks, 


Henry James approves of Turgenev’s 
idea that one may begin with characters. 
R. L. Stevenson seems less dogmatic when 
he says: ‘You may take a plot and fit 
characters to it, or you may take a 
character and choose incidents and 
situations to develop it, or lastly you may 
take a certain atmosphere and get action 
and persons to express and realise it. 


Order of events is a challange con- 
fronting us. One may follow the direct, 
simple chronological order as is done in 
Matir Manish of Kalindi Charan Pani- 
grahi, the Oriya novelist. But this prac- 
tice, though usual, is not universally 
acceptable. Horace wanted the epic poets 
to start in the middle of action, George 
Eliot begins her Daniel Deronda with a 
scene taken carefully out of its original 
chronological order. Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights begins in the middle. 


So these writers are interested in upsetting 
the chronology. 


Now we come to discuss 


characters. 
How is a human being created 


to live ina 


story ? It is difficult to determine. 
A. A writer may simply describe 
character. 


Some novelists described their 
characters in detail, including minute 
Portions of their costume and their physi- 


cal aspects. Dickens often uses the techni- 
que though he. is 


more selective and 
psychological : 

“She was a fat old woman, this Mrs. 
Gamp, with a husky voice and a moist eye, 
which 


she had a remarkable 
turning up, 


of it.” 


power of 
and only showing the white 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

: Fakir Mohan Senapati, the 
i aying 

; in his immortal 
Work Chha Mana Ath ‘Guntha. 


Bo An author can analyse his characters 
and comment, on- them More , directly. 
Arnold Benneth does some such thing in 
The Old Wives Tale: ” I have often laugh- 


ted at Samuel Povey, but I liked and 
respected him. 


C. One may create his characters in 
terms of what other characters say or feel 
about or react to them. We may know 
that the heroine has beautiful fingers 
when some other character notices them 
and appreciates. Sometimes some charac- 
ters have the unusual gift of analysing 
and commentingon themselves. 
Thackeray’s Beatrix Esmond is a case in 
point. 


D. The author may create his characters 
in terms of how they act or think. This is 
the dramatist’s method. Immortal charac- 
ters like Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
Cleopatra and others live by their use of 
words and by the magic of their deeds. 


The writing of conversation raises 
another problem. How is to make sure 
that the characters speak ihe real language 
of the people? To catch the tone of a 
voice is a difficult task. But fidelity to 
exact language of people is not our only 
purpose. We may choose to make our 
characters speak in language that is arti- 
fical. How does Shakespeare make his 
characters talk in blank verse ? 


Setting is as important as plot oF 
characters, people just do not live in blank 
Space. Sometimes this setting plays 2 
important role in progress of action. The 
writer through setting reflects the cullu- 
ral milieu in which he and his characters 
live, Unknowingly the writer brings 1» 
the religious customs, beliefs, food habits. 
modes of dress, superstitious etc. and 
thereby leaves a picture of culture-com- 
Plex- of ''the region and its people. In 
Fielding’s novels it ordinarily rains to 
delay Somebody’s arrival. One can dwell 
on Hardy’s Edgon Heath as a special case. 
The-Heath jg the hero of the novel. It 
controls the action; it decides the destiny 
of characters, ‘This setting of a story cam 
be rural, urban, historical or sociological. 
The Civil War is’ ‘the setting of Heming- 
Wway’s novel 4 Farewell to Arms. Some 
novelists like Zola have taken social forces 
as determinants of human ‘activities. But 
whatever may be his setting a story teller 
should verify whether he has been able to 
transmute it-into the stuff of his work. 


What is the secret of the fascination of 
Stories that the old, the young and children 
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a often’ - kept enthralled ~ by their 
st cea and. recitals? How to. tell a 
ory? One can tell the story in the third 
Ri In this case the author is omni- 
a nt, Le, he knows, sees and understands 
Ka It is presupposed that he has full 
= Owledge of the characters and their 
mons: One would like to remember 
augham’s story The Verger where the 
author’s attitude is one of an omniscient 
detached observer of the strange things of 

the world and mankind. 


On the otherhand one can give an auto- 
biographical narrative in the first person 


lke Defoe. Such a method has its 
tbvious advantages. It is simple and 
Straight forward; the information seems 
authentic. There is yet another way 


known as the epistolary method. The 
Story here is told not with all dangers and 
‘ufferings over but the author is still in 
&tip of whatever emotion may be evoked 
{d the author is knowing no more than 
fae reader or listener knows of. In a 
i epistolary novel Clarissa the 
Spense is very great. 


James Joyce’s method concerns itself 


ie the region of the subconscious. This 
& Team-of-consciousness technique. = 
Doyle from stream-of consciousness 

*l will be sufficient. 


lines. a> character. is given to reflect that 
children’s fears are quite different from 
the fears of the grown up: «...Bears 
in the Zoo. Filthy trip. Drunkards out 
to shake up their livers. Puking over- 
board to feed. the herrings. Nausea. And 
the women, fear of God. in their faces. 
Milly, no sign of funk. Her blue scarf 
loose, laughing......--- uu 

This method is cultivation of conscious 
formlessness in a_ sort of experimental 
writing. Such formlessness gives scope 
to critics to say that sometimes there is no 
story in a story and it defies chektov’s 
definition that a gun, if mentioned in a 
story. should go off before the end of the 


story. 


Some moderns think that writers of the 
paid too much attention to 


bygonedays 

the story and too little attention to idea or 

psychology. So there developed a form 
“anti-novel”. 


which was known as the 
The anti novelists, according to Somerset 
Maugham “...-++++- consider the telling of 
a story for its own sake as a debased form 
of fiction.” In spite of the existence of 
the anti-novel, the telling of a story 
remains 4 


n important thing. 


There are other techniques too. The 
following catalogue will give the reader a 


sketchy idea about all these : 


In the et ee 
Writers 


A short account 


Ss Terms 
_—————— ‘ Zola. Tolstoy 
; A F f Balzac, 4014 
“aim __ photographic details eve yay We “Mark Twain. 
Sup ‘ Be or the mon- James Joyce 
Nat rational 6P°°" py rejecting ©’ Neifi, Fautkner 
Mralism es Fidelity ‘to oan f ite: Emphasis 
idealised pot ‘ 
§ ae anim Jnature of MAR ts or Bunyan, Coleridge 
Yodo; senting objects 0 ient’ Manner)- 
“lism The practice neo lhl ting (ine 
ideas by some “AAS 
\ thing else- the Joyce 
"Pessioniam Z i 5s on reality. mpression of the F 
i ani oD his. & , indberg: williams 
Dtession cs of air ODieenys outworld Sts 
Snism re eT i atensiied s 
rou 4 
emotions of characters 


ne 


All these and many more. The ncrra- 
tor may follow this methed c~ that. His 
materials may be drawn from his own 
experiences or from hearsay or from book 
reading or from all these sources together. 
To tell a story requires both inspiration 
and hard work. But what ultimately 
matters is what he says and how well he 
says. This telling well should. however, 
not be confused with those writings that 
use our natural interest in sex or violence. 
Admiration for such things is childish and 
uncritical. Story telling should rather be 
done with such magic that it will be 
legitimately available both formally and 
thematically to the toiling or relaxing, 
playing or crying mankind. It should be 
“a tale that keepeth children from play 
and oldmen from the chimney corner.” 


Department of English, 
MP. Cc College, 
Baripada. 


Children who do not have 


Purposeless and without any use. 


u An individual: 
-- Mind and the world which has no moon Shining in 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT DONATES 


RS. 6 LAKHS 35 THOUSAND TO 
CHIEF MINISTER’S RELIEF FUND 


The German Consul General, 

Dr. W. Handke, on instruction of the 
Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, handed over to the 
Chief Monister, Shri Janaki Ballav 
Patnaik, at the State Secretariat on 
4th October a cheque for Rs. 6-35 
lakhs as donation for immediate 
assistance to alleviate the needs of 
the flood-stricken people of Orissa. 


The Chief Minister expressed his 
thanks to the German Government 
and the German people for their 
gesture. The Consul General infor- 
med the Chief Minister that the 
German people were following with 
compassion the course of the flood 
catastrophe in Orissa and they have 
extended their earnest wishes for the 
success of relief measures. 


Good qualities, education which does 
not:-have ‘character as its objective and 


life which has no Morality are’ 
who has no peace of 
It are similar and are - 


without use and purpose in this world. | 


-—Satya Sai Baba 


Be civil to all; sociable to many; familiar with few; friend to ae 


€nemy to none. 


poses tt ; 80 5 .—~ Benjamin Franklins. -* 
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The human organisation—2 
Anatomy of the control sub-system 


SHRI R. C. ROY 


| reooqoooo won moomoo eo oooeoe qooeo oo <« 27 o2oeoQoeoom 
In an organisation, every member is needs and motives of the persons involved. 
assigned a specific role. There has to The expressive reasons for exercising 
be a role definition. The authority struc- conirol are concerned with a person’s 
ture is articulated in the hierarchical _ basic conception on definition of himself. 
order, There exist top level, senior level In an attempt to establish himself as a 

dominent and influential person, a person 


and middle level managers, supervisors 

and rank-and-file employees. The hier- may exert control over others. Secondly, 

@rchy is provided, inter alia, to guard the exercise of control can be instru- 
mental to the satisfaction of a wide variety 


against failure, The superior controls his 
of basic human needs or motives. 


Subordinates. 
Th this article, I shall make an attempt The basic needs include physiological 
of the yeeds for food, water, air, safety or secu- 
one from physical 


“0 examine various dimensions H 
of control which, rity which protect 


ie 

pte and the art A Pernyatal 

cording to psychologists, is termed aS and psychological harm; social need or 
Mfluence attempt”. The © ntrol sub- — affiliative needs for ene ee of love and 
8¥ste i ; =the : hieve i with others; ac ievement or 

mi d to achie affection 

is primarily designe o be effective in perfor- 


Organicat; +. 4g not needs t 
n uperior is 2 competence : i 
up isational goals. The § P live task or social functions; ego 
Posed to import personal mou 


in ming some that : 
Xercisin . ttempt In an orga- needs to maintain a positive conception of 
fae g influence a pt le, aS re self, self-esteem and a feeling of 
itl an individual has 2 dual Tole 2° Che” pel 
, f 
which is to personal worth ane © ; 
maintain an orderly, consi- 


empl ‘tine h and importance; and cogni- 
co} Q citizen, 

yee and as a se of those tive needs to ; 

" f the world and one’s place in 


€pt in vi cially in ca : 

W view, espe 6 

a have higher learnings and have — ete aetiaind to satisfy some or other 

th Usted with higher responsibilities of these basic needs motivates human acti- 
Society. ities including the exercise of control over 

On te Oe ’s basic social needs may 
thi ‘ ass, I se : man’s bas’ 

oan a precisely draw? car aGuiens oft other him to gain a girls’ acceptance of 
atomise the control sub-SYS insp” srriage proposal. 

4 n organisation. _ his marriag ‘ ~~ 

ny . q jndiv1- anisation situa ion, maintaining 
Quay Psychologist interpretes to exert In an aiid ig instrumental to the  satis- 
Cony, Pchaviour in eta to be member baie human needs. 


r 
©l over others or acc® 


A an funet 
the Organisation has a structure, ara eontrol mechan! 
into output. It has a syste™ # 
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A social-psychologist conceives of an 
organisation as a set of positions or roles, 
Each of these roles is saddled with the 
task of performing a set of activities which 
@ person occupying the role is expected 
to perform. Organisation policies and 
rules lay down job descriptions spelling 
out how someone will carry out orders, 
others will give orders or co-ordinate acti- 
vities of others, and even the type of 


The Control Profile 


clothes to be worn and the kind of atti~ 
tudes to be expressed. 


In informal and social relationship each: 
member is called upon to accept the group 
value system as demanded by his role 
fulfilment. 


These role demands! are intimately: 
related to interpersonal control processes 
in an organisation, the profile of which is 
depicted in the diagram below: 


Basic human motives 


Intermediate level motives 


Specific role demands 


Physiological Security 
Social Achievement 


Demands _ regarding 


Self-esteem Cognitive Maimaining 


Membership 
in Organisa- 
tion 


<—_ 


task activities 


Succes sf ul Demands _ regarding 
Performance |~-—| observation of rules 
of Organisa- | and procedures 
tional role 


Demands regarding 


appearance, attimdes 


i Relation of organisational role demands to basic motives 


Turning to the phenomenon of control, 
I find that successful control always 
IMvolves the consent of and the acceptance 
of influence by the subordinate, A person 
who defines himself as submissive will 
easily accept being controlled by the 
Superior, But when one thinks himself as 
a dominant individual may resist being 
controlled by others as he considers it as 
against his basic self-definition. In a 
fairly direct Way, there may be _ instru- 
mental acceptance of control for Satisfying 
basic human motives. In order to avoid 
being flogged, a slave in primitive day's 
would obey his master’s orders. This is 


over schools. 
initiated by role-demand needs, 


2 When 4 nurse administers certain medicines to a patient, 
y the physician. In this Case, accepting control from { 


demand of administering appropriate medicines, 
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an instance of direct satisfaction of basic 


needs which prompts acceptance of 
control, 


The acceptance of control may also be 
instrumental to meeting the role demands 
associated with a particular position in @ 
human organisation2. 


‘There are two main elements in the influ- 
ence attempt: (i) it contains some specifi- 
cation of the behaviour of the subordinate 
on the job which means some communica- 
tion of superiors’ intent; and (ii) every 
influence attempt contains some stated or 
enplied reason for the subordinate to 


S (Schools) is to maintain a steady supply of 


z : i . . i trol 
The effectiveness of the Organisation largely gaceting this demand requires exercise of con 


Pends on the successful exercise of contro 


» She needs to be guided by what has b scribed 
eet tO: y what has been pr 
he physician is instrumental to her meeting the role 


tad some stated or implied reason 
: the subordinate to comply with the 
quest of the superior. , 


oe scientists identified power base of 
ote in the form of resources 
by ituted of energy resources, material 
economic resources, and symbolic 
Yresources, which are useable by him in 
exerting control over his subordinates, Tn 
feudal sosieties, access to physical energy 
which would be used in coercive measures 
played an important part. Even in 
modern times, the power of the superior 
is rather expressed in terms of his ability 
to hire and fire which means subordinates 
conomic resources of salary. 
ability to determine pay 
and bonuses also repre- 
1 of important economic 
rior’s ability to deter- 
Mine use of office car, office equipments, 
800d residential accommodation, etc. are 
*ften regarded as sufficient indicators of 


feneral status in the office. These are 


Called symbolic resources!. 


access to the e 
The superior’s 
tises, promotion 
Sents his contro 
Tesources, The supe 


According to Douglas MC 
Rensia Likert, personal 
and 

symbolic 
fluence relation- 
These 


organisations. , 
to satisfy 


a in modern 
fitness ae el - 
e ego, socia 
toh can = vatisfied BY economic 
aterial resources alone 
een enunciated free 
‘Ward, coerceive, legitimate, 


ahd expert. 


Broadly speaking, an 

: the need of the subor 
ateward in the contre 

Penerally, oi etd power relates to 

Ques material, status 

ly ei¥e power is 

h petlor can punish the 5 
“Complience. In poth the 


superior should be in‘a position to observe 


the work behaviour of the subordinate. 

In a situation of legitimate power base, 
the subordinate accepts the organisations 
basic authority structure and becomes 
favourably oriented in accepting "orders 
from ‘he superior?. : 


In case of referent power, the subordi- 


nate accepts the superior as an ideal per- 
son whom the former would like to 


initate. 
Expert power is based on the belief of 


the subordinate that the superior has 
some special knowledge, expertise and 


experience. 


Katz and Kahn acknowledged the central 
role of legitimate power in the control 


mechanism which — provides for control 
and supervision over organisational 
activities. 


Now, the choice of power base will vary 
from person to person and depend on how 
an individual manager has viewed the 
organisation. If a superior perceives that 
an organisation consists of a hierarchical 
system designed to achieve certain produc- 
tion target, he will use reward and 
coerceive power. When a superior thinks 
n organisation as a co-operative sys- 

jin which indiyidual 
are satisfied through 
yee gorts, division of work is made 
is of individual interest and 
and jntegration of efforts and goals 
place through. the intervention of 
o are in authority, then he is 
nt and expert power. 
believes that an 
i man has an inherent 
erage OTE il] use legitimate and 
in the other hand, if an 
conceived of as a per- 
fication in expending 
en the superior will 
power. 


era: 4 
ay a derives satis 
“ts in work, th 


q and expert 


ishes the old value system- 


é d, 
hi ra are outmode! yaa 2 ted 
mph d f Seudet A ich compliance ©, OF arde 
lespotic styles © ne A pe 
‘ ae resouroes are ecareel? ae gimate po r, acoordin® d duct of educatiop 
oh rodul te} 
SeWard ‘ve power is relat : at ike the ai ' 
ANd ho and coercsive POT ad, inate is * 
3 n-compliance pun opetot a ponding 
; a sO) 
Gina, aystam developed exper ace of the 
roun 


An employee’s behaviour is most facili- 
tated when superior’s influence attempt 
tends to satisfy most of his needs or 
motives. When a superior desires g thing 
to be done in a particular way he must 
actively lead him to do so. It is very 
likely that a subordinate gets conflicting 
influence attempt from various jevels from 
within and outside the organisation. 
This -fundamental principle should be 
known. to all managers. 


The control process is effective only 
when subordinate’s behaviour result in 
some outcome which fulfills some of his 
needs, According to psychologists, there 
are three important factors which deter- 
mine a person’s behaviour: (1) the import- 
ance of the person’s existing need; (2) his 
expectation that engaging in some beha- 
viour will satisfy his needs; and (3) the 
amount of satisfaction he believes to 
derive from engaging in a_ particular 
behaviour when a superior is unable to 
visualise the situational constraint and 
changes his power base from persuasive! 
to coercive the entire process of control 
becomes incomplete. 


General characteristics of the 
process 


control 


(a) Time span—When the influence 
attempt demands that certain behaviour 
has to be carried out only once, the con- 
trol process is completed as soon as it has 
been carried out. In other cases, there has 
to be cyclical repetition of behaviour in 
response to influence attempt. 


(b) Direct and Indirect control—When 
the control process involves face-to-face 
contract between the superior and the sub- 
ordinate, it jis direct control. If the 
‘superior’s influence attempt is mediated by 
one or more other person, then it becomes 
indirect control: When one can alter the 
physical, social or ecological environment 


of work of other, he exercises indirect 
control. 


(c) Integration—It has aiso been found 
that a particular group controls the be- 
haviour of its members. According to 
Rensis Likert, such work groups can be 
integrated into the larger organisation 
through the creation of membership in a 
structure of overlapping organisational 
families, in which the leader of a work 
group at one level is a member of a work 
group at the next higher level. Katz and 
Kahn suggested that involvement of such 
work groups in making organisational 
decisions will creat a sense of belonging 
the group members. 


Typology 


Fizioni classified control structure into 
three basic types, based on the means 
used to achieve control : (1) Coercive con- 
trol—actual or potential physical means 
directly affecting a person’s body; (2) 
Utiliterian—the use of material means, 
goods and services or money to buy them 
for achieving control; (3) Normative hid 
icent:tixe—the use of symbols of ae a 
esteem, acceptance or affection aS 
primary means of achieving ame 
These three types of control structure 


; . ‘warily on 
can be viewed as relying primarily 


a es- 
coercive, reward, and referent power 


pectively. 


In an organisation having coercive = Sl 
trol structure, employees are not psycho 
logically involved, they are rather force 
to remain as members. There occurs cll sf 
tivative involment in case of an utilitaria? 
control structure, employees get “a al 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay” but Ce 
do not feel that they have to like the 
jobs or their employer. In an utilitarian 
control structure, there is moral involve- 
ment on the part of employees?._ In order 
to create motivation and commitment 10 
the organisation’s mission there should be 
effected fundamental changes in the coD- 
trol structure, ; 


1, When there is no rule to give reward to a subordinat 
becomes a feather in his cap and the subordinate gains 
2. Prisons, 
White-Collar organisations Life Insurance Com) 
control devices. 
Pp litical organissati 


panies. 
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Concentration Camns and Custodial of mental 


Normative or identitive control struc 
ons, in Universities, and in therapeutic 


- ition 
© for doing excellent work, mere verbal recognitio 
® social status. 


1 Hospitals are examples of coercive organisations. 


Reale ilitarian 
anks and the civil service organisations use utilitari@! 


d ideological 


b 


ture eXists in religious Voluntary, an 
mental hospitals. 


Seika to Tannenbaum, there are 

ttl — factors which influence the con- 
= aa (1) the existing powerful 
bution r, reed allow a change in the distri- 
I ton? S control; and (2) the organisa- 
| Us relationship with environment may 
afect its control struciuret. 


Cy 
onelusion 


A manager requires to develop a 
diagnostic approach towards the recipients 
his jafinence attempt. In the above 
alysis of control as an interpersonal 
Nocess, a manager or administrator has a 
Wal rele to play m his capacity as a meni 
be of the organisation and as a leader to 
decide on the mode of contol. It must be 
sured that the influence attempt becomes 
| Xceptable to those for whom it is meant; 
; it has to be flexible. The economic, 
thilosophical, and legal climate within and 
uside the organisation and the position 
%e occupies in it determine the 
*gitimate, coercive, and reward power 
’ses which are fairly fixed. Expert 
Wer and to a large extent, referent 
Wer can be expanded as an individual 
anager is capable to develop his own 
'Dacity, 


ar i it 


ae a manager desires in members’, 

tater involvement and commitment be 
St reconstruct the control structure. 

then Ontrol structure should provide a 

cont, member a substantial amount " 

tt ee over the organisation’s activities. 

thangere are potential pay offs such 4 
8e is certainly justifiable. 


ine Xeation, training and morals-build- 

ingyg'?eugh accomplished leadership can 

tation = employees commitment and dec- 

lone to the attainment of the organisa- 

Mere fal in a public jurisdiction, ani 
Y affect purposive changes in 


iF 
office 
m 


¢ a Government 


When 
in gp the jurisajet; 
the © Jurisdictional area ot peings in 2 


Rare °rganisations which in its 
e : is 
4 MOcratic organisation operates On the basi 


to Chi jon Ww 
Sabaeitese perform a ceremony of prostrati 
Se Oneself, 


eater 2 
of participative 
pich is called k 
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ulilitarian control structure. A manager 
should always have a message to motivate 
his subordinate and not a stick to frighten 
and alienate them for not doing knowtows. 
EL; 
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MINISTER OF STATE SHRI GANDHI’S APPEAL | 
TO PEOPLE OF WESTERN ORISSA 


Concluding recently a long-spell of tour schedule to the flood affected | 
areas of Balangir and Kalahandi districts, the Minister of State, Information 
and Public Relations and Planning & Co-ordination Shii Lalit Mohan Gandhi, 
in an appeal has requested the people of Kalehandi and Balangir to observe 
restraint and co-operation in restoring normalcy. The text of the appeal is as 
follows : 


“| have toured the interior parts of flood affected districts of Orissa and 
am shocked to observe the sorrowful sight of hundreds of homeless people 
huddled together in the ruins and relief camps. hundreds of acres of 
cultivated lands have been damaged and sandeast. The State's economy 
has been shaken. While the entire administration js engaged in restoration 
and relief works, some miscreants motivated by vested interests have tried to 
worsen the situation by indulging in loot and arson. 
grave situation when united effort is needed for 
nomy, involvement in communal violence 
only harmful, but also shameful. 


At an hour of such 
reshaping our fallen eco- 
Spurred by regional feeling is not 


“It is really a painful occurrence in the history of Western Orissa. 
Balangir district has been regarded as an area of peace inhabited by innocent 
People. It is very easy for the anti-social elements to tempt them to sabotage 
the country’s integrity by false Propaganda ‘with the sole intention of 
humiliating the Goyernment by Creating law and order situation. Let us not 
forget the grim and ghastly consequences of suoh violent situations. 


“Henee. | would like to appeal to the youth “Mass, the students and all 
democratic forces of Western Orissa not to indulge in destructive activities by 
joining hands with disruptive elements. It is ‘high time for us to unitedly 
Stand against the pest-flood challenges and to revitalise our Sisto anaein 
| ‘hope that the people of Western Orissa will see the truth and co-operate in 
restoring peace and identifying the anti-social elements who are bent upon 
converting the land of peace into a land of Pandemenium.” 
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Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare, 
—J. R. Lowell 
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of those gifts of nature 
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In Biblical times, the 
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on value has 
itear immorial. 
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re i nant mothers deserve 4 priority 
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Milk offers a protein-rich diet 


c. A. THOMAS 
and 
H. P. DAS 
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food and is digested to the extent of 
97-98 per cent. Milk is an ideal diet for 

invalid, because it maintains 
resistances to 
proper 
supply 
mineral 


the 
diseases, 
quality, 
energy 

matter for 


and for various physiological functions 


Vitamins are 
body functions and growth 


palanced and economical 
ective food and therefore 
ded that the daily milk 
or children, 


is a 


d be one litre f 
1 litre for 


i for regnant women, 
1 ie P e nd at least 1/2 litre 


ein of the milk is very 
piologically complete. The 
il 


The most important protein of the 
milk is the casien, which is found 
nowhere in nature except in milk and 
supplies almost all the essential amino 
acids, required for growth. The amount 
of these amino acids in milk protein 
exceeds egg, meat and vegetables, etc. 


Fats 


Milk fat serves as a potential source 
of energy. It acts as a carrier for fat 
soluble Vitamins A, D, E and K. and 
certain essential fatty acids. Milk fat is 
a complex type of fat and is unique in 
its short chain fatty acids, such as 
butyric, caproic, caprylic and _ capric 
acids. This milk fat is easily assimilated, 
and 95—98 per cent of it is digested by 
our system. In addition milk fat contains 
certain essential fatty acids, as linoleic 
and arachidanic acids, which are consi- 
dered as important from growth point 
of view. Associated with the milk fat 
are other liquids such as phospholipids 
and sterols. Milk fats like other edible 
fats have higher energy value as 
compared to carbohydrates or proteins. 


The carbohydrates form the largest 
component of the human diet. Lactose 
holds a very unique position in 
carbohydrates and it is found in milk. 


It helps assimilation of Calcium and 
Phosophorous. 
All the vitamins required for the 


nomal upkeep of the body are found in 
milk, although green vegetables are 
excellent sources of vitamins. The 
moderately active adult human being 
requires 5,000 I. U. (International Unit) 
of Vitamin A, whereas each 1b. of milk 


is an invaluable attribute in its favour. 
Vitamin B2 or riboflavin is another very 


important vitamin and milk is one of 
the richest natural sources of this 
Vitamin. The fat-soluble _— vitamins 


present in milk are vitamins A, D, E and 
K. The water soluble Vitamins present 
in milk are of the B group (thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, panto thenic acid, 
pyroxoxice, flic acid, biotin, para-amino- 
benzoic acid, choline, inositol, B12, ete 
and Vitamin C. Mineral Elements.) 


The milk is also a rich source of 
indispensable minerals, some of which 
are not found in other foods. Milk 
contains plenty of calcium. The growing 
child is particularly in need of calcium 
as his teeth and bones develop. Calcium 
requirements of moderately active man 
is of 8 g. On an average 100 g. buffalo 
and cow milk can supply the daily 
calcium requirement of man. About 
eight major elements and more than 
10 minor elements are present in the 
milk. Some of them are : Potassium, 
Calcium, Chlorine, Phosphorous, Soddium, 
Magnesium, Sulphur, Manganese, zine, 
Iodine, Copper, Iron, Cobalt, Aluminium 
and Barium, etc. Milk is deficient in 
iron and some of the other trace elements. 
Thus milk is one of the most concentrated 
and readily assimilable source of Ca. 

and Mg. These three minerals are present 
in milk in a ratio which premits optimw™ 
mineralisation of the skeleton in presence 


of Vitamin D which is also present in 
milk, 


Milk is an ideal diet, Besides its normal 
composition it is palatable, easily 
digestible and it provides necessary bulk 


; ; : for functioning of alimentary tract. 
supplies about 816 LU. Milk is 8 nik ts geeet and possesses a pleasant 
potential source of Vitamin A and _ this flavour and conse P tly it is widely 
quently 
favoured by most people. 
"OCOD De 


Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack-3 


The secret of true joy lies 
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in self-sacrifice and not in self-seeking. 
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SANTAL FOLK DANCE AND FOLK SONG 


SHRI ANIMESH MUKHERJEE 
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Folk dance and folk song are the 
rances and songs of the unlettered or 
ttle lettered who dwell in remote 
qages and are mainly outside the 
ie of urban culture and sophisti- 
pa All dances and song probably 
ee from folk dance and folk music 
a are not merely for enjoyment 
€ but are intimately connected with 
fain ork worship of god or goddess, 
“ls and festivals and different types of 
“al cermonies, Folk has been mirror 
noid on which the community’s ¢x~ 
ea and experiences, thought 
Views and value systems, ways and 
iseg of Jife—all verbalised and voca~ 
Obvion the form of tales are reflected. 
Unde Usly these can give some hints to 
te Stand the mode of life and the 
Perament of the people. 


folk dances and 


Am, 
fo, NE the tribes, : 
in their 


tia Songs are indispensable 
ate and economic structures. For 
n cag omong certain tribes, a young 
ile s ik t find a partner for his marriage 
ita da € has some proficiency in song 
ttn wC®- The music and dance are 


WPtiateg” the. nature and are , also 
nls, with the popular customs and 
wit are Wote late Pandit Nehru, 
‘ extremely disciplined people 


lie? 8i e 

: ‘ oe dance and try to enjoy the 

cop Meg ot People who sit in the stock 
Viner 224 shout at each other and 

Civilisation”, If one goes to the 
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tribal villages, he can very well hear 
after dusk the sound of simple popular 
musical instruments, ie, beatings of 
drums, soothing sound of fiddlers | and 
flutes of the tribes for whom the time of 
relaxation (merry-making) and forget- 
fulness begins after an ardous days’ ‘work 
either as an agricultural labour,’ coolie 
in. some P. W. D. works, mines’ or 
collector of some minor forest produce. 
Such dances and songs usually begin 
after they take some intoxicating drinks 
like Handia, i.e., rice beer in the case of 
Santals, Salap for Sabar, Mahua for 
Kandh, ete, to get rid themselves of the 
heat, dust and cares of life for some time. 
In most. of the dances, both men and 
women participate and form a round 
(circle). The beauty of the dance lies in 


+ matching of the shuffling of feet 
are drum beat. and rhythmic 


rxact 

ioe Aor of hands and legs. Dance is 
not to be understood as mere movement 
of hands, feet and limbs of the body. It 
ig through gestures and postures, “phe : 
feelings and purposes are expressed an 
conveyed to others. 
and dances are 

jn marria- 
and social 
lines of a popular Santali 
produced below :— 


gitung Tikin Darang 


occasions. 
folk song are re 
“Setta Bale 
Darang 
Ayub Seter 


q Saon Nute-Chhana 


Jhinga Baha Halma Sinj Billi Medda 
Aaha 

Din Hilohda Midda Bang Tahena 

Setta Bale 
Darang 

Ayub Setero 


Situng Tikin Darang 


Saon Nute-Chhana 
Bale Sagen 


Halma 
Din Hilohda 


Sakam Jhinga Baha 


Midda Bang Tahena ” 


The sun-shine in the morning is mild 
and its intensity increases gradually and 
becomes maximum during noon. There- 
after it decrases and finally fades away 
in the evining. Fruits, leaves and flowers 
of tress after blossoming and reaching a 
peak stage ultimately perish. Similar is 
the life of man, from childhood to youth, 
youth to old age and old age to death. The 
meaning of the song is obviously 
thoughtful. There are enough of popular 
Sroup songs in Santali and other tribes 
which could not be reproduced here due 
to lack of space but meanings of a few 
Songs are given below :— 


“The lover being overwhelmed by the 
love of his/her beloved says that his/her 
Sait is of very Special nature and 
exquisitely beautiful. Any body’s eye 
will be dazzled Seeing the gait and this 
always reflects in his/her inward eye” 
The Makar festival is a big festival for 
Santals. On the eve of Makar festival 
the husband addresses his wife and says, 
“Oh, woman, the Makar festival has come, 
but you are not making any arrange- 
ment for it ? Are you not willing to 
take cakes on’ the eve of Makar which 
is a great festival in our community and 
comes only once a year ? You soon prepare 
800d cakes and give me. You take 
broken ones’—the husband says to his 
wife jokingly. Such are the examples of 
folk songs. Among the Lushai tribes 
living in the Jampuria hills of the 


Harigan and Tribal Welfare 
Department, Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 


Tripura State, sowing of seeds is done by 
three persons, usually one man and two 
women in a dance-like pattern with oral 
music. The man with a pointed iron 
rod or a digging instrument commonly 
known as Takal pierces the ground when 
itis wet and soft to make a hole ina 
stroke. The second one puts seeds in 
the hole and the third one fills up the 
hole with earth. The wole process is 
done in a rhythmic movment in a 
dancing manner. The three persons also 
sign. Here we find intelligent means 
to make the work joyful and immune 
from dullness and boredom. 


In spite of the tribal educational and 
economic backwardness, their dance and 
Song have managed to continue  blosso- 
ming for centuries. But it is fading out 
in the case of some tribes, With the 
improvement of communication faci- 
lities and contacts with the outside 
world, introduction of modern movie and 
theatres in the tribal areas and decay of 
old values, the sophisticated _ tribal 
culture are fading out gradually. Some 
times the tribes feel shy to exhibit their 
Song and dance. My own experience is 
that majority of my tribal friends ‘and 
the tribes living in cosmopolitan cities 
for last 14/15 years are either forgetting 
or have forgotten their own languages 
what to speak of song and dance. It is 
necessary to promote dance and song ete. 
of the tribal people who account t0r 
about 3-8 crores of people in the country, 
for the good qualities they have as stated 
earlier. To quote late Pandit Nehru, 
“When I look at the progress of what is 
called modern civilisation in India, I see 
many good things. I also see the lack 
of many good things. Some of the things 
lacking here which I find in the tribal 
folk, are the spirit of song and son 
and enjoyment of life.” It is heartening 
to note that some of the State Government 
have already taken steps on the score. 
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Children and erime 


: We in India have use the ‘lotus’ more 
Tequently than many other countries as a 
symbol of what we expect humanity 
ped be. From mud and dirt beautiful 
iia can spring. Similarly from the 
an the children who are neglected 
‘ ay, given good conditions of living, 
d te and improvement of environment can 
Pting great children contributing to the 
ort stream of development of the 
a munity. The real test and symptom 
in sad of a society has been shown 
“ Nie Kalinga adict by Emperor Ashoka 
Bylonen are my children. Just as 

7° on behalf of my children that 
of 4 should be provided with all manner 
Ge ort in this as well as 1 the 
toy * world, similarly I desire the aad 

all people who are my children. 


with” international year of child began 
‘pen, lot of familiar funfair. They 

ranging issues aS 
mortality, illi- 
truncy, neg 


children. In 
t many 


ae such wide 
tay ty, malnutrition, 
tyg © bonded labour, 
“on, €Xploitation of 
tiie one would recall wha 
Mente ago Socrates bemoaned as 
Moy lle aberrations of his day “children 
tte luxury; they have had manners, 
*aaigg ot for authority, etc. They 
ir parents, chatter 


% eir 
Oy, Pa f 
vos "Y, gobble up dainties at ‘the 


t H 

pte cir legs and 
top These words have 
Sdern siminal connotation. 


SHRI B. R. DAS 
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The term juvenile delinquency applies 
to young offenders. whose thinking is 
immature and who. are therefore not 
deemed responsible for their acts. 
Habitual truancy. at home or school, 
conduct that injures oF endangers the 
morals of health of other ; violation of 
ordinances and regulations of 
agencies; and habitual. 
disobedience of waywardness that is 
uncontrolled by parent, guardian or 
even custodian of law can be captioned 
under term “Juvenile delinquency” 


laws, 
governmental 


the age of criminal 


responsibility was fixed more than a 
century ago at twelve. According to 
1 Code nothing is an 
d by a child of seven 
en seven and twelve 


not possess the requisite 
¢ maturity’ of mind. Legally, it 
pain al acts of children above 
twelve which constitue 
uency. Union Govern- 
i rs Act of 1960 projected 
Sar 1 States and Union 
i child has been 
ye aa ‘ef sixteen and a 
But 


In our country, 


Children’s 
determined in 


Delinquency A of law and not 
«nfractions 
er f adult disapproval 


relation 
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el the 2 ur, 
oe particula type of behavio 


The steep rise of juvenile crime which 
was in the region of 16,000 in 1961 to 
about 50,000 cases in 1978 can certainly 
be interpreted as alarming. The rise in 
juvenile creminailty has however to be 
viewed in terms of general rise in crime 
and the population explosion. Burglary 
and theft constitute the bulk of juvenile 
crime and make up as much as 60 per cent 

of the total cognizable crime committed 
by them under the Indian Penal Code. 
In Orissa in 1976, 709 crimes were commi- 
tted by juveniles and youthful offenders 
against 674 during 1975 showing an 
increase of 5-1 percent Juveniles were res- 
ponsible for 2.1 per cent of the total cog. 
crimes in IPC during 1976. The volume of 
juveniles ‘crimes per one lakh of popu- 
lation was 2. 9, per cent against 2.7 
per cent during 1975. Alt hough 
the volume of juveniles crime with 
respect to total population is not 
an appropriate index but in the absence 
of any estimate of the juvenle population 
of relevant years, this index does 
represent approximate picture of the 
variation in the volume of crime on the 
Presumption that the growth of juvenile 
Population is in step with the general 
Population growth rate. The total crimes 
committed by the juveniles, are ordinary 
thefts which come to 53.3 per cent house 
breaking 21.3. per cent dacoity 3.7. per cent 
miscellaneous 18,3. per cent cattle theft 
18. per cent and the criminal breach 
of trust 0.4 per cent for the year 1976, 
It indicates that under the 
head robbery, house breaking, burglary 
and criminal breach of trust there was 
an increase of crimes committed by them. 
During the year 1976, 727 juveniles and 
youthful offenders were sent to court out 
of whom the disposal of cases of 184 
offenders remained pending at the end 
of the year showing the percentage of 
disposal as 74.6%. Eight juveniles and 
youthful offenders were either sent to 
adult institution or jail while 15 were 
restored to guardians. 

The fact that juvenile delinquency is 
noticed more prominently in urban 
Setting should not mislead us to the 
Conclusion that is essentially an urban 


phenomenon. Many of the offences are 
not reported to police which are 
occurring in rural areas. The causes of 
juvenile delinquency may be medico, 
physcholigical, sociological, | economic- 
slum dwelling, indifference atmosphere 
in the school, careless parents, guaridans, 
community condition, drinking habit, 
night clubs, bilogical factors as narrated 
by Crimonologist “Ambhrose”, exploita- 
tion by the adults, bunglars rackets, 
smugglers activities, unemployment, 
failur of social institution, circulation of 
obscene literature and drug addiction, 
movies, etc. 


The definition of juvenile delinquency 
could be young people who are guilt of 
reported offence under the laws and 
given to exhibit persistant antisocial 
behaviour. Juvenile delinquency is an 
act falling short of the socially accepted 
norms and standards, committed by a 
youth in the age-group of 7 years to 21 
years. 


Today’s child is tomorrows citizen. 
As wordsworth would put it. “A child is 
the father of the man.” Since the causes 
of the delinquencies are numerous 
bilogical and a pathological approach 
should taken to the tackle the problems 
of juvenile delinquency and as the 
doctor —diagonises the disease and 
adminsters the medicine for preventive 
and curative purposes, the police officer 
with special liking should be entrusted 
with juvenile delinquency whose utmost 
effort should be to reform and_ rehabili- 
tate the professional criminals and for 
safe returning of these to the community. 
The first United Nations Congress on the 
prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Delinquent held at Geneva in August/ 
September 1955 resolved. “In the orga- 


nisation of police, the institution of 
Special police service for Juveniles- 
should be Officially encouraged”. There 


is no uniformity in enactment of laws 
and rules but a loud thinking in our 
country could be ensured as the trial 
Stage for speedy disposal of cases after 
having other considerations during pre- 
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; Banajyotshha, Children’s bra- 
yery award winner of Orissa 
“with Governor Shri S. K. Ray. | 


—Utkalmani _Gopabandhu Jayanti was 
‘ ‘cblobrated aie! newer on October ; 


Photo shows the Chief Minister Shri ! 
“AIS Patnaik lighting a lamp in front , 
of the portrait of Pandit Gopabandh' 

at Kalamandap. : 
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of Orissa laid the foundation stone of 
the Cold Storage of the Potato Growers,- 
Preservation and Marketing Co-opera- 
tive Society Ltd., Athgarh in Cuttack 
district on October 2, 1980. Shri Basue 
dev Mahapatra, Minister for Agriculture 
and Co-operation and Shri Habibulla 
Khan, Minister of State for Agriculture 
‘and Co-operation also attended the 

tunction. 


Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief mane 
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Deputy Minister for C. D. 
R. Rome Saraswati Hemp 
and Smt. Belarani qe 
"Chairman, State Social Welfare 

oard, are seen with 10! 
victims. 


‘ial stage, trial and post-trial stages 
Such as Refering Act of 1973 Cr. P. C., 
Proposed changes in Cr. P. C. in the Bill 
‘of 1976. The solution to the problem of 
delinquency could be  estblished _ of 
Juvenile School, administration of beha- 


viour therapy and ensure the construc- 
tion of juvenile institution in respect of 
proposed State and 


justice under the 
Central Act such as institution of bonded 
labour school, reformatory school and 
enforacement of Begging Act, preventing 
children from immoral trafic, _ ete. 
Since all crimes start in the mind of 
man, it is in the mind of man that 
crimes are to be combated and eradicated. 
Even the police officers trained for 
juvenile delinquency squad should have 
special atitude to deal with children 
during investigation and prosecution of 


Such cases, 


Superintendent of Police 
Dhenkanal 


Children are a nation’s potentially rich 
resource and it is essential that they are 
given more growth facilities for reha- 
bilitation and reformation. The face that 
mostly 260 milions children in the 
country would need better deal could 
draw any imaginative man’s attention. 
Special attention should be given to their 
minimum requirements. It is the police 
firsts and enforcement officer and 
machinery that tackle the deviant child. 
It is all the more important and 
necessary to find proper placement of 
children in society and give them hopes 


and aspirations for better tomorrow’s 
Hence, I conclude with an ancient 
prayer “let all be happy, let all be 


healthy, let all see the face of happiness, 
Iet no one be unhappy, Peace! Peace! 


Peace!” 
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Early in the dawn of Kartika Purnima, 
which usually occurs in the month of 
November, people of Orissa take dip in 
rivers, ponds, canals and sail their mini 
boats saying “Aa Ka Ma Bhai”. With 
this they pay homage to their great past, 
to the naval adventures which the race so 
ardently displayed and remember the 


myths about the Sadhabas or the holy 
merchants, 


The celebration of Kartika 
althrough Orissa, generally 
different names. In some districts, speci- 
ally in Balasore, it is known as_ Boita 
Bandana (Ship welcoming ceremony) 
while in Cuitack it is observed as Balijatra 
or Balimela. But this difference js merely 


a difference of place than of ritual or 
rejoice, 


Purnima, 
takes two 


This festival is part and parcel of our 
culture. Myths as well as historical 
allusions behind this festival are many. 


That the people of Kalinga (the ancient 
nighty, militant and 


seen in 
Ptions, engraved by 
Udayagiri in Bhubaneswar. 
Once the empire of Kalinga or Trikalinga 


was extended from the Ganges in North to 
the Godavari in South. 


The ancient ports of reputation were 


Palura, 


asa defunct name for the 
(Konarak). But 
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another school of historians prefer Pu 
for this purpose. 


The navigators from Kalinga ae: 
some foreign countries influericed a 
commercially and culturally lands lik 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia and IndonesiaD 
Islands. Gerini, a research scholar 0? 
Ptolemy’s Geography, writes “The 
mighty people of Kalinga had established 
an empire in Burma long before Asoka 
led his victorious soldiers into Kalinga. 


But these are stories of old past, The 
naval adventure of Oriya race was 
present though in declining degrees, till 
the middle of 18th century. Mr Iaw has 
praised Balasore for this purpose in his 
1767 Mcmoire. The fact is that the East 
India Company understanding the brew- 
ing rivalry among European traders poe 
up the factory at Balasore and preferre 
Caleutta for the same objective. And 


the port of pre-historic past was thrown 
into oblivion. 


However, the myths 


wintry dawn, stil] the 
reveals 


still go on in ane 
shivering voice 
“Aa Ka Ma Bhai”, each standing 
for one particular month, Kalinga sailors 
who would bia farewell to their relations 
for sea-voyage declare in the above quoted 
manner the Safety of their return, which 


they would expect, within Asarha to 
Kartika, 


Now, after a memorable lull, new life 
is pulsating jn Paradeep Port which le 
Stepped up exporting ores to foreign 
Countries, History, one can hope, may 


compensate for the loss and lurch that a 
Tace suffered so far. 
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Censervation of Mineral Resources™ 


SHRI BASANTA KUMAR BISWAE’ 
Minister of State 
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substitutes and synthetic products are 
being encouraged for the same purpose, 


Advanced countries like U. S, A. resort to 
and massive imports to conser= 


We seldom realise that without mine- 
‘tals, the industrial society of today will 
‘soon revert to the primitive and starving 


masses would multiply into millions. We _ stockpiling 
must be extracting over ten thousand ve their scarce and strategic minerals, 
These countries are also looking to the 


million tons of minerals every year to 

Meet our ever growing needs. This indeed ocean floors to extract minerals needed 
is a staggering quantity. As mineral re- for industrial growth: Certain countries 
Serves are finite and non-renewable, one reduce the quantum of exports to conserve 
Would think that the day is not off when their minerals for future. These measures 
the earth would run out of its resources. for conservation of mineral resources will 
Fortunately the end is not yet in sight. become increasingly important in the 
Time and again, exploration scientists have years to come. 
Unearthed mineral treasures in abundance 
ee ee kept pace Lge ne thousand million 
sumption. But surely, this cannot & Orissa within a period 


indefinitel «on of minerals is ae 
? y. Consumption to 4 years. Similar su 
‘kely to overtake discoveries. Therefore, of 3 Bh the field of Chromite. There- 


'N the ultimate analysis, conservation of 
inevitable. 


You have seen how concerted efforts 


Mineral resources becomes 1 
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Conservation does not mean that ce ais ce ae eit a iar. 

Suld preser -sarals for posterity: 1 
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Ww means planned utilisation, avoiding ing : 
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succeeded in extracting valuable minerals 
from the waste dumps or slag heaps in the 
laboratory. It is necessary that results of 
such tests are acceptable on a commercial 
scale. 


Similarly, when we are considering bene- 
ficiation of low grade ores, we have to 
consider, if availability of higher grades of 
ore has become scarce. We have also to 
consider, if the consumers would be in a 
position to bear the additional cost of 
beneficiation. We have thus to take an 
overall view of the situation because it is 
the consumer and public who ultimately 
pay for the product. 


Let us now look at the situation obtain- 
ing in Orissa. 
30,000 million tonnes of non-coking coal. 
But our ‘annual production has not even 
crossed threé million’ tonnes; Here 
problem is not of conservation. 
concern is how to 


demand for coal for power 
The position in respect of coking coal is 


however different, where we face a situa- 
tion of shorfage and the country is com- | 
pelled to import coking coal. The task | 


before the Scientists and Technologists 


therefore is to locate additional reserves | 
of coking coal, to win such reserves eco- | 


nomically with minimum wastage 
ultimately to devise measures to 
the coke rate for production of iron, 


It we exclude the reserves 
million tonnes of coal referred 
lier, the total. known reserves 


minerals in. Orissa are estimated at around 
15,000 million tonnes. 


and 


of 30,000 


The State is now producing annually | 


around 13 to 14 million tonnes of ores and 
minerals. Against the background 
sucha low level of exploitation, the con- 


cept of conservation appears to lose much | 


of its significance. Our approach has 
be to create conditions so that 


the next 10 years’ By stating this, I do 
not mean that mineral 


should be given a holiday in 
the next decade, 
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We have a reserve of about | 


the | 
Here our | 
increase production. H 
Fortunately, there is and will be increasing | 


generation. | 


reduce | 


by me egar- 
of other | 


of | 


to | 
mineral | 
production in the State is double during | 


conservation 
Orissa during | 


We have not reached a stage when ine 
can afford to reduce our exports of mine- 
rals and mineral products. You are: 
aware of the fast declining foreign ex- 
change reserves. Although efforts are 
being made to make our country self- 
sufficient in respect of petroleum products, 
we have still a long way to go and hence 
vigorous eftorts have to be made to in- 
crease exports for quite some time. 


AWARD OF STATE LEVEL 
RUNNING SHIELDS FOR SMALL 
SAVINGS COLLECTION 
DURING 1979-80 


The three State Level Small 
Savings Running Shields for the year 
1979-80 will go to Southern Divi- 
sion, Cuttack and Phulbani districts. 
According to a recent circular issued 
by the Finance Department, _ the 
Southern Division has been awarded 
the State Level Running Shield for 
highest percentage of net collection 
among the Revenue Divisions during 
1979-80. This division has achieved 
a collection of Rs. 463.45 lakhs as 
against a target of Rs. 333.00 lakhs 
thereby scoring the highest percent- 
tage of 140.43. The Cuttack district 
has been awarded the running shield 
for 1979-80 for having achieved the 
highest net collection among all dis- 
tricts. The net collection achieved 
is Rs. 339.23 lakhs as against a target 
of Rs. 2,30 lakhs, The district of 
Phulbani has been awarded the run- 
ning shield for highest percentage of 
net collection during 1979-80 by 
scoring 215.93 per cent. The shields 


will be presented in a State level 
function later, 


Besides, Government have decided 
to issue commendation letters to the 
Revenue Divisional Commissioners 
and Collectors for their efforts in 


making Small Savings drive 4 
success. 


Need for libraries in primary schools 


EOBSO 


According to the UNO directive on 21st 


December 1976, to observe 1979 as the 
International Year of the Child, the 
Government of India chalked out a 
‘National Plan’ for the same. In Orissa 
too, the Government undertook different 
programmes to attain the objectives. A 
seminar-cum-workshop was organised at 
Puri from 29th to 31st January 1979 under 
the auspices of Orissa Children’s Litera- 


ture Committee, an 0 the Educa- 


tion Department of the State Government. 
lues of education and 


to highlight the va 
shape the future of out children in an 
effective way. It was also felt that the 
Process to learn and work should provide 
Necessary opportunity to cater information 
that can provide scope to a child to deve- 
op his abilities, his individual judgement, 
and his sense of moral and social respons”. 
bility, and to become 2 useful member 0 


© society. (1) 


rgan of 


o the Univer- 
tegrated acti- 
ell as 


i 
ye rom the Primary stage t 
vid, Stage, ‘Education’ js an in 
ed and a nation’s quality as W' 
eee ee depend to W 
es is cultivated with 
Radi e vision.” (2) 
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frop, Ucational programme at all lev 
Primary to the University s 
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1. Reorientation of Edueational System 
at Primary Stage 


The existing educational system in our 
Primary schools is ‘Curriculum Centered’ 
and ‘Examination Centered’. The pressure 
of syllabus and curriculum on the young 
child is so heavy that he is hardly able to 
bear the same. Moreover, there is the 
test of his personality by method of 
examination which he is required to 
qualify. Hardly a few students develop 
a liking towards study. This is what 
found lacking in our children at a stage 
when their psychology lead them to curo- 
sity to know about anything new they 
come across. There isa need of the 
‘Child Centered Education’, to develop 
personality of these children. The present 
system of stuffing the brain without 
diagnosing the capability of the child is 
ineffective for the healthy development of 
child’s faculties and personality. (3). 


‘Curriculum’ and ‘Education 
s synonyms. But the two 
as well as in practice. 
ndards of educa- 


Some take 
Programme’ a 
differ in nature 
‘Curriculum’ fixes the sta 


i ‘Educa- 
~ oy at particular levels, whereas 
aa annelizes the methods 


: me’ ch 
7 eer in which the child could be 
made to reach up t? that standard with zeal 
interest. We may also say that 
i Programme’ is the ladder 
educational standard 
ladder must be 


y child could 


climb up willingly, otherwise the child 
would get afraid of climbing on it. In the 
existing ‘Education Programme’ a child 
might get a ‘Pass’ at the end of the year, 
but does he actually gei educated? “Our 
educational system is dominated by exami- 


nations «id the examination phobia 
is havnting the child both in 
the <:chool and the home.” (4) The 


result is that the child is much confined to 
the text-books. This leaves him little 
time to go to the school library for 
inculealting the habit of reading along 
with his regular class work, and the self 
study habit is not encouraged in him. 
Little use is made by him of the school 
library for cultivating reading habit. 
Unless the class room work is simplified 
and regular hours are allotted to students 
in the time-table to make free choice from 
the collection of the library, it is doubtful 
if the school libraries would be of any 
use to the child in developing his charac- 
ter and faculties. The libraries in our 
schools remain unseanned and unexplored 
by the child. and the knowledge hidden to 
him, and thus fail to develop the abilities 
and individual judgement in the child. 


The Education Commission has already 
recommended that there is the need of the 
development of libraries at Primary and 
Secondary; College and University; and 
Research levels for purpose of literacy. 
Adult Education; and life-long Education, 
tespectively. We must, therefore, be 
conscious — that Proper care for ‘Library 
Orientation’ is given in the schools at 
primary stage, Its importance in our 
present democratic set up can in no way 
be evaded. This should be achieved by 
(1) Library Extension Work; (2) Developing 
Reading Habits among children; and (3) 
Training Child to use Library Resources, 


2. Library Extension Work 


‘Librar 
library 


(a) For the lower age 


-groups, the domi- 
nant form of library e 


xtension work is 
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slory-hours, at convenient intervals. 
Stories should be so_ told that the pupils 
are stimulated to read books containing 
those stories. 


(b) For the upper age-groups, the domi- 
nant forms of library extension work are 
library talks, discussions, debates etc. 
This should be so conducted that the 
pupils are stimulated to use the library 
actively in preparing themselves for the 
extension work. 

Habit 


3. Developing, among 


Children. 


Reading 


By the reading habits we mean the habit 
of reading books for pleasure and infor- 
mation. Motivation can be accomplished 
through careful preview or introduction 


to lessons. Visual and auditory aids, 
field trips. and excursions should be 
ulilised to bring the ‘reality to the 


abstractness of the printed pages’. In 
developing child’s interest merely preach- 
ing or praising the virtues of certain books 
is nol enough. If the teacher is enthusia- 
stic and sincere he will inspire the child 
and bring about in him an interest in 
reading. 


The period of adolesence is the period 
when a child’s sensitiveness to literature 
of high standard is perhaps at its maxi- 
mum. To satisfy the natural interest of 
the child ona variety of subjects it . 
necessary to provide the books appropriaté 
to his age. taste and standard. A child’s 
first reading, naturally of the usual ne 
sery stories and rhymes presented in 
Picture. develops very early up to the a8¢ 
of 8 or even more. At the age of 8 ~ 
reads with enthusiasm the stories of his 
Prime fav-ouriies. fairy tales, myths and 
animal stories. There is great liking for 
factual literature in boys, whereas girls 
like family Stories. 


*. Training Child to use Library Resourees 


Stepwise approach be practised for the 
Purpose of stimulating poor and indifferent 
readers, in using the library resources. aS 
under :— 


(1) At the first introductory visit 
the library. the child be taught 


first of all ‘How to handle books’. 
He must learn that it is not 
advisable to turn over pages, to 
underline books or to damage or 
soil them in any way. 


(2) A child must not grapple with the 
far more difficult problem of how 
to find a book. 


become proficient at 


(3) Once he has 
be 


finding a book, he should 
miroduced to reference books. 


(4) By introducing the child to tefe- 
rence books he has been advanced 
to the stage at which he could 
discover information from any 
given book, and is now able ‘to 
search it out for himself. 


5. The Art of Reading 


The child should know that there are 
three ways of reading a book—to study il; 
to skim it; and to skip il. The reader who 
studies it intensively; he who skims a book 
Boes through it with a definite purpose 
looking for certain information; he who 
skips it goes rapidly through it, reading 
a litle here and there, forming 4 general 
impression of What it is about. The 
child must be taught that each of these 
©ethods is appropriate to certain books 

or certain purposes: 
als 


o read good periodic : 
te) 


important part 
jibrary resources. 
. read 

take 


Encouragement t 
Hil newspaper is an 
hild’s training to use 
eee magazines encoura 
ieee to pursue hobbies. 
ne in current affairs. 
ata be encouraged to prepare NE 
is bulletin board. The materia 
hese a bulletin board s 
al 8 items, pictures, posters: 

PPed from the newspapers: 


ould consist of 
and cartoons 


ae tucation aims at the development 0° 
Schon personality of the child, and : 
ie library is in a Very favourable 
It tion to cultivate these varied interests. 
hin, through books and mageri a 
devibits jist, and publicity, the oh 
th !9ps intellectual pursuits which OF% 
Way to richer living. Backed by 


skill he has acquired ‘in the use of library 
tools and encouraged ‘by “his ‘school day 
success in the pursuit of ‘knowledge the 
child climbs higher on the path of wisdom 
at the Higher Secondary, College and 
Universily education levels. 


6. Aims of the Sehool Library 


A school library is’ a force in the educa- 
dion process’ and — should, therefore, 
aim to — 

(1) Help the child acquire ‘reading 
habit and ‘self-study habit’. 

(2) Develop in the child the ability 
to learn from books without a 
teacher, 

(3) Break down the rigid divisions 
which the school time-table often 
creates between different ‘sub- 
jects’, (5) 

(4) Give civic and social training in 
observance of democratic princi- 
ples. (6) 

(5) Supply teachers with materials 
needed in the teaching work and 
for their own professional growth. 

(6) Serve as stepping stone to the use 
of all public library resources. 

e a life-long liking and long- 


(7) Creat 
for new knowledge, 


ing 


(8) Re-emphasise the pedagogical 
principles of self-education and 
f individual level of 


education 0 
interests and abilities. (7) 


(9) Help the child to realise the full 
jes of his personality, 


potentialil 

and 

Contribute to the fulfilment of the 
Oo a f the school. (8) 


educational aims 0. 


Broadly the aims of the school library 


should be— . é 
‘o awaken and foster interest in 
ry ea so that children become 


th books as sources 

and information. 

e child to become 
dent in finding and select- 

ind information relevant to a 

gives job, or to his interests and 


hobbies. 


(b) To help 


a7 


(c) To encourage reading in new 
fields of interest and extend 
reading in familiar fields, 


And to achieve these aims, the School 
library should essentially— 


(1) build up a well-balanced collection 
of books, pamphlets and _ audio- 
visual aids appropriate to the 
objectives and needs of the schools. 


(2) Make readily its resources and those 
of other libraries to the pupils and 


teachers. 


(3) Recognise child’s interests and help 


him to expand he interests 
through reading. 
(4) Help the child to broaden their 


fields of knowledge through use 
of books. 


(5) Teach and encourage the use of 
library tools and materials. 


(6) Provide assistance in finding 
imstructional materials and share 
with teachers the guidance and 
Stimulation of child’s reading. 


(7) Relate the school library to the 
public library and _ encourage 
child to build personal library, 


Administrator’s Concept 


It is difficult for the school library ‘to 
make itself an active force in developing 
child’s character until the administrator’s 
concept about the school library gets 
change and they consider, 


1. The school library in a modern 
school is a vital part of the educational 
Opportunities for every pupil in the 
‘school, In other words, the school library 
is ‘an integral part of the intellectual con- 
ditioning of the child. 


2. The library is an important teaching 
‘aid and must play a major role in the 


“social and mental ‘devélopment of the 
child, t 
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3. The child must be trained to use the 
reference books, given instructions on 
reading techniques and regular use of the 
library for acquiring knowledge. 


4. The library must possess adequate 
books appropriate to age, taste, and stan- 
dard of the child in the school which 
would promote individual growth. 


5. The library is a powerful i 
ment of recreation information and enter- 
tainment for the child, and is a suitable 
forum for cultivation of civil, social and 
moral habits armong the child. 


instru- 


6. The librarian must stimulate reading 
habit among the child and before the 
child complets his schooling, he must 
develop an effective art of study and use 
of books, so that through extensive 
reading he is able to develop ‘judgement 
an out books and to acquire standards of 
appreciation and taste. 


7. The teachers must believe that it 
have also a responsibility for helping the 
child to develop library skills. 


One school library should not be 
allowed to become an omnibus room 
used as an office, a storeroom, a peon § 
night dwelling with 3 to 4 shabby mere 
shut cupboards. For providing aioe nat 
services more effectively in the schoo 
libraries so as to make after active force 
in character formation of the child, the, 
administrators should provide eae 
school library with— 


1. A collection of books carefully selec” 
ted for children. 


2. A library room with suitable furni- 
ture, adequate lighting, necessary 
shelving and sufficient reading 

space, ‘ 

3. A fegiued librarian whose salary. ~ 

commensurate with his trainins 
and ability, 


4. Opportunity for the child to use ie 
library at any time throughout t 
school hours. 
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THIRD ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS ON SCHOOL EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY SECTION) IN ORISSA 

ifferent Population Slab with and without Primary Education 
i State within a distance of 1°5 Kms. 


1. Habitation in d 
facilities in the 


Habitation served by Habitations not served 
Primary Section by Primary Section 


of habita- 


Population Slab Total No. 
tions in the State See 
No. Percentage No. Percentage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
B 31. ~«-7,122 44°69 
‘low 100 16,049 8,927 55 
100 0,544 7467 3,876 (25.88 
—199 . 14,120 10, 
200~g9 3,926 on ee ee 
8 : sha 496 7:39 
09 9 92°61 
—399 6,716 6,220 
40 a: ; g561 «200 4°39 
0—~499 557 4,357 
500g “o ‘, 9,083 77°44 944 9:56 
99 9,527 ie art -<. Ae 
46 1999. 9,948 2, : 09°87 0-43 
5) =, 4 
4999 0.00 ~—St«(N 0:00 


000 over 


2. Population served by Primary Section (Rural and Rural & Urban) 


Population served by the Primary Section within 


the habitations or 


at a distance of 1°5 Kms. 


Estimated population as :n 
3i-12.1973 (3rd Survey) 


3rd Survey 


Over all in- 


= 2nd Suryey crease in 3rd 
, percentage Survey 
Population Percentage 
ser ved 
xd ) (3) (4) (6) 
(@ RURAL & URBAN 23,955,455 21,773,514 93-93 
(i) RURAL ~ 21,415,288 19,833,847 99:6 walle 989 


3. Enrolment of students at the primary stage 


Population in age 
group 6to 1} 
year (1973) 


Total enrolment in 
the primary stage 


Percentage of enrolment to 
child population of age 


Over all in- 


crease in 3rd 
group 6 to 11 year 


Survey 
3rd Survey 2nd Survey 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
3,039,135 2,268,844 74°65 70°8 3°85 
4. Wastege at primary stage 
on ——— 
Enrolment in Primary Classes as percentage of 
; enrolment in class 
ae State/National level 
Class I Class II Class IIT Class IV Class V 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
(ii) National 100 66 32 


He is not poor that has little. but he that desires much 
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Shifting Cultivation 
“Koraput District” 
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Orissa is one of the few States in India 
where tribal population is quite consider- 
able in number. According to 1971 Census 
scheduled tribe Population in the State is 
5,071,937 or 23.12 per cent of the total 
Population in the State. The scheduled 
tribes and the scheduled castes together 
Constitute 40 per cent of the total popula- 


tion of the State. It is because of the large 
ulation that 


Concentration of the tribal pop 
Nearly one-third of the State is declared as 
the scheduled area by an order of the 
Tesident under paragraph 6 of the Fifth 
Schedule to the Constitution of India. 
ese areas include the entire districts of 
ayurbhanj, Koraput, the Ganjam Agency 
tea and part of Phulbani. 


ed important fact I ater 
© agricultural development in the Wirt 
“hha is what is known as shifting eo 
Dina? opularly known 4s POD os 
nitive form of agricultural prac i 
in. to the tribal as their way 0 life. pale 
Agr; Cultivation is the oldest. metho oA 
Culture in the world practised by ma i 
trons tive tribes inhabiting tropical ang sup 
*g Bical regions. According to“ ee 

tion ing cultivation is a state in the ev 
uman culture and 4 


or which has ar 
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In India shifting cultivation is in practice 
among the Baign of Madhya Pradesh, the 
Nagas of Nagaland, the Khasin of Assam, 
the Malayalar of Malbar. In Orissa the 
practice is in vogue among the Kutia 
Kondha, Dongria Kandha of Koraput and 
Phulbani, the Koya, Bonda and Gadaba of 
Koraput, the Lanjia Saora of Ganjam and 
Koraput, the Kandha and Pengo Kandha of 
Kalahandi, the Juang and Paudi Bhuyan of 


Keonjhar. 

Shifting cultivation is the oldest, crudest 
and simplest form of productive activity 
put certainly not the best. The hilly tracts, 
ually available for cultivation 
jn the tribal areas of the State suffer heavily 
from soil-erosion and as such the soil 
loses its fertility very rapidly. So, afte 
one or two years cultivation, a particular 
of land is usually abandoned and a 
ig acquired for cultivation, 
is locally known as “PODU” 
uch the “nomadic” instinct 

It is practised by the 
‘ ime. immemorial as. 
tribal people disse pals (eben 
form of cultivation _ the 

ne is cleared and burnt- 
ly prepared for 
ide implements. In 


which are us 


The seeds are then sown. After the sow- 
ing of the seeds, the first phase of the work 
is over and there after usually no further 
care of the crop is taken. In the harvesting 
season, they again go to the field and collect 
the grains. On Podu Land the tribals raise 
a variety of crops like pulses, cereals, oil- 
seeds and vegetables. This type of shifting 
cultivation is practised by Bonds, Bhuingas, 
Dangaria Kondha, : Didayis Gadaba, Hill 
Kharias, Hill Juangs, Koya, Kotia, Paraja, 
Saora living in accessible hills and forests 
of Keonjhar, Kalahandi, Sundargarh, 
Ganjam and Koraput districts. 


According to the estimate of Dr, H. F. 
Moorey 2, the then Conservator of 
Forests, Orissa in 1951 the total area under 
shifting cultivation was 12,770 square 
miles (about one-third of the total land 
surface of the State) and 935,700 tribal 


people were dependent on_ this primitive 
method of crop raising. 


This Tribal Research Institute of the 
Government of Orissa conducted Bench 
Mark survey in different parts of the State, 
and on the basis of their Survey estimated 
that total land affected by shifting cultiva- 
tion was at 46-500 acres and total popula- 
tion engaged in shifting cultivation would 
not exceed 24,000 people. The estimated 
area given by the Institute comprised the 
whole tract within which not only the shift- 
ing cultivation was carried out but also 
other types of cultivation akin to it were 
also practised. 


Mayurbhanj and Koraput have the 
largest number of tribal population. The 
density of population in shifting cultivation 
areas are given in table I, 


TABLE I 
Density of population in shifting cultivation areas 


Region 


Area per Sq. Mile 


Density of Population 
per Sq. Mile 


United Khasi & Jaintia Hills 


ae 5,533 66 
Naga Hills ‘ 4,203 49 
Lushai Hills a 8,150 24 
Garo Hills 3,141 6 

ORISSA 

Koraput ee 9,875 129 
Kalahanti 5,086 “169° 
Phulbani 4,270 107 


Table I indicates the density of popula- 
tion in shifting cultivation areas. It is 
Pointed out that in united Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills density of population per 
Square mile is (66). In Orissa Kalahandi 


and Koraput density of population per 
Square mile is high. It shows that more the 
concentration of tribal population in an 
area more the dependence on shifting 
cultivation, 


GQ) wk Moorey—A note on shifting cultivation in Orissa, Page 8 


Source—Shifting Cultivation in Orissa— 


Agriculture Department Soil Conservation Organisation, Page 5 
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TABLE II 


Area affected by shifting cultivation and Tribes practising shifting cultivation 
(Sub-plan area) tn Koraput district 


a ee EE 


Name. of Subdivision Block 
district 
(1) (2) (3) 


Total area 
in Sq. Km. 


Tribes 
practising 
shifting 
cultivation 


(5) 


Approximate 
six of the 
population 


we) ot een te ae ae 


Koraput .. (1) Malkangiri (1) Khairput sat 
(2) Kudumalgama.. 
(8) Kalimela ue 
(4) Korkunda ic 
(5) Padia ~ 
(6) Malkangiri 
(2) Rayagada (1) Rayagada ie 
(2) Kolnara oe 
(3) Kolyansinghpur 
(4) Kasipur 


(3) Koraput 
(2) Laxmipur 


(3) Narayana Patna 
(4) Bandhugaon -- 
(5) Similiguda 
(6) Pattangi 
(1) Gunupur 


_ (4) Guiaupur 
(2) Gudari I 


(3) Gudari 1 
(4) Bissam-Cuttack 


(5) Ramanaguda 
(6) Muniguda 


(1) Dasrathpur ++ 
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Areas affected by shifting cultivation and 
the tribes engaged in it are stated in 
Table 2. 


Table II indicates that only five to six 
tribes are engaged in shifting cultivation. 
In six selected blocks of Koraput subdivi- 
sion having 22 blocks have 52,000 people 
engaged in shifting cultivation. They 
consist only Kondha, Gadaba and Paraja 
tribes of the area. Apart from Koraput 
subdivision, four blocks in Rayagada sub- 
division only Kondha tribes are engaged in 
shifting cultivation. 


Shifting cultivation has been the way of 
life of the tribals. Itis a part of religious 
belief of Juangs and Bhuyans of Keonjhar 
district, where the plots of shifting cultiva- 
tion: are commonly owned by the village. 
The selection of lands are alone by the 
priest and the headmaw of the village and 
it is further subdivided among the house- 
holds. But in Koraput the system is differ- 
ent from that of Keonjhar. Each household 
have a number of sites on the hill slopes 
called “DONGAR”. Though there are no 
legal rights of the households on the land 
hereditary right is established on such 
lands. It is further interesting to point out 
that Konds of Koraput sell their plots under 
shifting cultivation to other people or mort- 
gage itfor raising loans. But among the 
Koyas the “PODU” tand is treated as 


Private: property and inherited by legal 
heirs. 


The people depending ‘on shifting culti- 
vation are normally of low income groups. 
According to a Survey conducted by the 
State Tribal and Harijan Research-cum- 
Trainitig Institute, Bhubaneswar in the 
Malkahgiri subdivision ‘of Koraput district 
in the year 1969-70, ‘the average annual 
income. Per household of a hilt Didayi 
Practising shifting cultivation was Rs. 4,681 
wet ‘cultivation was Rs. '852 1. 

household of the plait ‘Didayi depending on 
Wét ‘cilltivation. was Rs. 9852 ().. 


“Phe Bench iit ‘survey of the “TD. A. 
areas. of Gunupur, Rayagada reveals. that 
ee 


(2) ‘Shifi He Culti . = ‘ul eS 
ine oY Bion in Orissa by Dr. 


(2) Report of the Scheduled Areas, & Schedul 


*K. Mohapatra and K. Devi—Adibasi, 
uled, FribearGommission, 1960-61 
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all the tribals are below poverty line. It is 
therefore established that the tribals and 
non-tribals depending on shifting culti- 
vation are at subsistence level of living and 
this primitive agricultural _ practice peeye 
ithe dependents at a lamentably low , level 
of living. 


Shifting cltivation has been condemned 
by various authorities as uneconomic and 
wasteful method of cultivation. The Dhebar 
Commission opined that “Shifting cultiva- 
tion is ruinous and wasteful, dries up the 


. . . . ion 
springs in the hills, cause soil erosl a 
destroys valuable forests, rainfall a 


deprives the people of the benefits of the 
forest and forest produce”. (2) 


Shifting cultivation poses a problem 2 
vast magnitude in Orissa, inasmuch aS 4 
affects the agroclimatic condition, soi 
structure, rainfall, forest resources and 
economic life of the people. The practical 
aspect of the problem is that about 80 pet 
cent of the tribal population depend of 
Podw cultivation and they cannot be 
deprived of their land until some altet- 
native means of livelihood are provided to 
them. The total replacement of the syste™ 
is neither possible nor desirable in the 
immediate future, as it is a mixed problem 
connected not only with the availability of 
land, but also with the customs, traditions 
and beliefs of the tribals, 


Keeping in view the above facts the 
Straltegy ‘of weaning the tribals away from 
the Podu -cultivation can be possible by 
taking up short-term as well as long-tet™ 
measure. In short-term the only method 
open to the Government jis to allow the 
Practice of shifting cultivation on a ratioD- 
al and’ scientific basis for a period of 10 a 
15 years. During the stipulated period © 
sincere. endeavours have to be made to 
provide them alternative means of ae 
‘hood ‘through ‘development of small an d 
cottage industries, animal husbandry 20 
‘introduction of well thoughtout 
colorisation scheme. At the outset tribe 
families depending on Podu cultivation 
have to be identified. 

poe 
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L Cottage and Small-Scale Industries have 
ae potential in this area. Collection 

aoe of minor forest products, 
a essing of agricultural products, basket 
F rope making, bee-keeping, horticulture 

, n provide gainful employment to the 
odu farmers. 


The sale and purchase centres of the 


Orissa State Tribal Development Co- 
‘Operative Stores Corporation should be 
that 


located on all the big tribal villages so 
they are not exploited by the distress sale. 


The colonisation programme was intro- 
duced during the planning era to induce 
tribals to settle agriculture by providing 
with residential accommodation, 
fertile land and necessary agriculture 


inputs. But due to non-provision of agri- 
cultural facilities and 


agricultural inputs 
in time and the @ 


psence of extension 
programmes the tribal these colonies 
become only agricultur 


them 


al labourers. 
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In order to refrain the tribal people from 
shifting cultivation a demonstration farm 
covering 50 to 100 acres should be opened 
at the locality. The village agricultural 
workers may be posted in the project area 
to look after the lands given to the tribals 
for cultivation. 


Intensive programme of education will 
go a long way to bring home to the tribals 
the evil of shifting cultivation. Besides 
general education functional education 
should be imparted to the tribals by exten- 
sion workers equipped with knowledge of 
tribal language so that they become aware 
of the evils of shifting cultivation. 
be taken to prohibit shifting 
ve legislation stage by 
stage. Through measures taken with far- 
sight and implemented sincerely the long- 
standing evil practice of shifting cultivation 


can be checked. 
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BRAVE STORY OF SHRI MOHAN ROUT 


TRUCK DRIVER . 


Due to incessant 
September flood waters of almost all the 


rain since the 76th 


rivers and nallahs of 


Khariar tegion have 
played havoc. 


met 


Passengers were Miraculously Saved by 
the timely safety, measwe taken by the 


Truck Driver name Shri Mohan Rout of 
Khariar. 


suddenly 
Motionless. Due 
font portion of 


entering into the bus 
Some Of thé passengers started climbing 
to the top of the bus. But one 
Pregnant lady, two children and Some 
old arid wWeag passengérs hélplégsiy 


waited the imminent danger remaining 
inside the bus. 
Truck No. 
ORS 7594 
approached 
near the 
nallah from 
behind and 
instilled a 
ray of hope 
among the 
dejected 
Passengers, 
Truck Driver 
Shri Mohan 
Rout sensed 
the grave danger to the lives of these 
Poor passengers and without caring for 
his own life drove his truck nearer, to 
the bus. He broke the back window 


| 


Just at this juncture { 


iis 
| 
eo 


| 


cS Ln a earl 


BS 


Shri Mohan Rout 


glasses of bus and ably supported by 
his cleaner Shri Rabiratan Sahu, with 


the passengers i 


much effort rescued all 
and éafely 
Carried them 
back in his 
vehicle, 
The flow 
of flood 
water Was 
now heavy 
and finally 
Pushed 
along _ the 
bus with itg 
current. 
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The Courageous act of the Truck 
Driver Shri 


Shri Rabiratan Sahu 


wi Mohan. Rout saved the 
Wes Of 33° inndgert passengers for 
Which Shii Rout, has been thankéd by 
one and all. The incident has become 
a S@nsational oné in the area. 


ek. C.—Potentiality for Socio-Economic Uplift 
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Productivity of Orissa Forests 
mainly due to low input wihch can 

ploughing pack the surpluses genera 
tion Ltd. This wi 
tion into Forest Deve 
ded stands with com 


now is below its potentials. This is 


II entail diversificatio 
Jopmental Programi 
mercial plantations ; 


substantially reinforceed by 
ted by the Orissa Forest Corpora- 
n of the activities of the Corpora- 
mes like improving the degra- 
setting up of Forest Based 

Necessary infrastructure is 


be 


etc. 


Industries and encouraging Tourism 
already available for such diversification. 
This Forest Corporation js now mainly engaged in exploitation of 
timber and marketing of Beedi Leaves. It has therefore vast scope to 
s activities and theerby play a major role for developing the 
Orissa. | 


expand it 
forests and socio-economy of 
oration can play to raise the 


re presently at the 
nt among the 
dia. The 


oy rests of Orissa @ 
et echelon of developmé 
thats of all the States 7 
in ea outturn of timber and ie 
rape is only 0-156 ™ Bee 
Won, st all-India average © 0-51 m* a” 
uty average of 1-98 m3, The financial 
Rg, a from these is only 
tide, "37 per Hectare 
Ben wally is the lowest in the 

Cen ough forests cover about 40 per 
“nt the total land area in orissa, the 
re en: ution of forest revenue 
7a 04 of the State is only 15 
qrssts 9). The outturn pattern © 
ee = taking a sharp declining 
tatus ., Sharp retrogressing © 


of the forests. 
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il 
Mog, analysing the 


Forest Corp 
depleted fores 


front of State’s eco: 
to limit the scope of 


the Developmental aspects 


ts of the State to the fore- 
nomy, in this paper. It 
this 

of 


d) to 

duces ( 

Myrabolans etc) 
1 


& Firewoo 
Kendu Leaves, Sal Seeds, 


hich is as vast a sub- 


st Development 


Fore: 
see r duction from 
ne ridiculously low pro 
2 forests of Orissa 35 due to extremely 
the day ent on the forests over several 
pies The expe? iture. oD forestry 
deca State js hardly 2, per cent of 
head ai nd non-plan expenditure 
pea anf ests contribute 37-77 per cent 
atts the State’s ae non-tax 
(197e- . idea behin' seiting 
ne main 
evenue T 


Oe 


up of the Orissa Forest Corporation was 
to augment budgetary provision for forest 
works by ploughing back the surpluses 
generated by the Corporation and by 
mobilising institutional finances. Unfortu- 
nalely for the State, this objective is still 
to be achieved. 


Although Scientific Forestry is being 
practised in the State for over a century. 
Forest Management practices in the State 
are still conservative and lack boldness. 
This may again be due to paucily of funds 
and the low priority which the Ferestry 
Secior gets. About 75 per cent of the 
forests in Orissa are essentially Sal Forests 
of which over 40 per cent are with easy 
regeneration. Eventhough Sal is known 
to grow the best in even aged stands, only 
20 per cent of these forests are worked 
under intensive systems of management 
and the rest are managed under Selection 
System where no attention is paid to the 
future crop. General absence of approach 
class trees in the forests is a major reason 
for low productivity. The main reasons 


for the thin population in the approach 
class trees are two fold. 


(1) Poor Silvicultural 


felling Subsidiary Silvicultural operations 
are not at all done in many forests and 
where it is done it is carried out in a 
perfunctory manner due to want of 
funds. This affects future crop. Other 


lending operations are also equally neglec- 
ted. ; 


Praclices—Post 


(2) Revenue . fellings—A very high 
Proportion of approach’ class trees or 
immature trees are marked for felling to 
Slve an unrealistic boost to Forest 
Revenue. This is generally done to 
compensate the diminishing trend in 
volume production due to over exploita- 
ion of the forests and poor Silvicultural 


practices in the past. 
Out of the Sal Forests in Orissa about 
25% 


may be termed as degraded forests 
for their extremely poor growth. These 
25 per cent Sal Forest and balance areas 
of Non-Saj Forests have to be identified 
ae converted into valuable forests by 
Clear Felling anq Plantation with industry 
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oriented fast’ growing and valuable 
specics. The better Sal Forests have to be 
managed under appropriate intensive 
Management Systems followed up_ by 
meticulcus Silvicultural attentions, This 
will certainly ensure increase in produc- 
livity many limes both in terms of volume, 
yield and value. 


Another major reason for nd 
producility is the lack of adequate 
infractructure. While some of the forests 
are still fully inaccessible, most of the 
forests are inaccessible during rains, when 
important Silvicultural operations 
including Plantations are required to be 
done. Inspection Sheds and Rest-houses 
are far too sporadic to be of use for inlen- 
sive supervision. Apart from a few ad 
Mills and Paper Mills, Forest Base 
Industries in the State. are almost totally 
absent. We still use primitive timber 
exploitation techniques and waste a larg® 
volume of timber whose money equivalent 
is enormous, 


Il is therefore necessary that the draw- 
backs enumcrated above are removed and 
a more dynamic forestry practice follow- 
ed in the State for which purpose, indeed. 
the Orissa Forest Corporation was eg 
blished some eighteen years ago. Oriss@ 
should wake up now without any further 
delay and reverse the declining trends oe 
the forests and their resources through ifs 
well established Forest Corporation as ae 


is impossible to achieve the objects 
enumerated through budgetary  alloca- 
lions. 


It is indeed unfortunate that Oriss@ 
which was the pioneer in setting up 4 
Forest Corporation has lagged far behind 
whereas other States which emulated 
Orissa's example through the aegis of the 
National Commission on Agriculture have 
marched fast ahead. 


This will entail, in the first place in 
handing over of all degraded Sal and 
other forests to the Corporation for 
launching upon an aggressive man-made 
Forestry Programme by Clear Felling 
the degraded forests and planting those 
Up with suitable fast growing species 
yielding higher return per unit area, This 
Project can be funded from the surpluses 
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@enerated from the sale of 
Plantations have generally 
mainly due to inadequate post 


to want of funds which can 
when taken up in a 
the Corporation. 
oriented plannings 

whatever sporadic pl 
so far been undertaken 
industrial bias can pe put 
planning of pl 


a Commercial 
integrated Forest based industries. 


have 
antations that 
in the State. 


It will take about 30 
develop these areas fully and hence 


areas have to be lease 
ration for 90 years 
management. 


for 


Department 
better Sal 


The Forest 
lo manage the 
while executing the 
tation of these forests 
Poration, post felling 
Cultural operations will a 
enirusted to the 
ful execution of 

ecessary infrastructural 
Will automatically resul 
Vities of the Corporation. 


Forests. 


through the 


: clear-felled 
materials and from institutional finances. 
failed in Orisa 
planting 
tending operations and protection owing 
be avoided 
Commercial Scale by 
No Long-term Industry 
gone behind 
have 

An 
behind the 
antations when taken up it 
Seale with a view to set up 


to 40 years to 
these 
d out to the Corpo- 
comprehensive 


will continue 
But 
Commercial exploi- 

Cor- 
Silvi- 


Wool Board and Wood Wool Roof Sheet 
Factory” in Rourkela and a number of 
small cottage scale match wood factories 
without affecting the present consumption 
pattern in the State. With gradual inten- 
sification of Social Forestry Programmes, 
such industrialisation will not cause any 
strain on the future firewood and small 
timber requirements for domestic use. 
The above industries will increase the 
value return of firewood form the present 
level of Rs. 50 per ton to about Rs. 500 
per ton in the minimum at the current 
price index, inside the forests. Apart 
from enhanced value return and proper 
utilisation of firewood for long-term use 
this will throw up tremendous employ~ 
ment opportunity to our teeming un- 


employed youths. 


With Forest Developmental Programmes 
as discussed, integrated with wood based 


industries aS above, price return per unit 
area of the forests will increase manifold. 


Wildlife and Tourism 


One of the major objectives of the 
Orissa Forest Corporation as mentioned in 
iis Articles of Association reads as 


follows:— 


“To develop Scenic and beautiful places, 
wild life sanctuaries, National Parks 
and Zoological Parks. with a view to 
encouraging Tourism etc.”. 


no step whatsoever has 


Forest Based Industries vetted 
* ig 0 pyen r : } r 
Tt is utterly disappointins yo ail go far been taken by ae a % 
ae annual paoy te 00 tonnes execute this important obje ' 
590 m3 of timber ane or’ ets 
i r od ts 
Se 5 ek 8 state ¢ ; Af 
i d industries in he 5 a based protection a a latiol ae 
a eel considered ae ihree rotection nets He the State’s forests 
titties in the rea sense. mainl¥ animals and bis aa arial gute 
eet Mills in the State he present have already a on ae et 
pee resources, Al Ma pre Jn about @ dei ie carrying capacity of 
Wood of production of timb' ne apie nea will ex i ne ying Sid animals 
att te will - Pict Fibre the Foret ail Sy fie aries 
a “Medium wi a 
nan Factory” ag materi ene commercially: 
nt 
atin 50,000 tonnes firewo ee af et 
try mn) at Jeypore, a Core Venee? Bul Variou ee Pg for enormous 
Pacto, Rayagada, one “Rayon Grade ahar manage arnings Jead of Eyropees 
ory” , P rapes 
(89 id near Barbi] oF Baderewood ee itt 40,000 dollars whi 4 
tee, V9 to 1,400,000 tonnes ; Rec 
si ie «yoo 
ed as raw material 
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a head of African Lion earns about 25.000 
Dollars in the World Market today for 
being shot. Millioneers of rich countries in 
the World are looking for the thrill of 
trekking down in the forests and to enjoy 
staying in the forest sorroundings in 
exchange of large sums of money. Since the 
Forest Corporation is already having and 
will have in future in much wider scale, 
infrastructural facilities like Inspection 
Camps and personnel, deep in every forest, 
net work of timber extraction roads etc., 
they can take up this work without much 
extra expenditure and effort. A large 
number of rich tourists can be attracted to 
the thrills of our forests through Global 
advertisements. If the grassy savannas of 
Africa with their rather tame herds of 
animal can attract so many tourists as to 
sustain their economy, the dense forests of 
Orissa in contrast, with varied species of 
wild animals, lurking behind the dense 
flora with their touch of mystery surprise 
and ferociousness can certainly attract 
even larger number of tourists and larger 
sums of foreign exchange. This can 
provide gainful employment and food to 
the local Tribals and in the process incul- 
cate in them a consciousness to preserve 
the wild animals and_ the forests. The 
foreign Tourists accustomed to living under 
artificial comforts, look for chances to live 
in harmony with the nature for a while and 
as is known from African experience, the 
existing inspection sheds of the Corpo- 
ration with perhaps a little improvement 
will be more than attractive to them. 


Tourist attractions in the forests as 
contemplated above, can very well be 
organised by the Forest Corporation in 
collaboration with the Indian Tourism 
Development Corporation and the Tourist 
Development Corporation of Orissa. 


It may be emphasised here that the 
hungry millions of Orissa and for that 
matter of India, cannot afford to invest 
such large sums of money for development 
and preservation of wild animals, unless 
they can be made to generate adequate 


Marketing Manager, 
Orissa Forest Corporation Ltd. 
Bhubaneswar, 


money returns to the State’s exchequer 
and to the Society. The scope for this is too 
vast to be discussed in detail within the 
frame work of this brief paper. 


Conclusion 


An analysis of over 50,000 years human 
existence would show that most of the 
progress by man have been achieved 
during the present century and the rate of 
progress has gained enormous momentum 
in the current decade. Progress gives 
rise to further progress and the process 
goes on mulliplying fast. Such spectacular 
developmental activities allaround have 
been changing the dimensions of social and 
economic needs of the State fast. The 
pattern of forest management and forestry 
in the State have unfortunately failed to 
keep pace with this change with necessary 
dynamism and have continued to remain 
conservative. With fast changing dimen- 
sions of the socio-economic shape; the 
direclions of forest developmental 
programmes should not mearly be linear 
Projections of the present trends. Those 
have to synchronise with the potential 
Socio-economic scenes, It is therefore expe- 
dient for the State to utilise vast potentia- 
lities of its existing Forest Corporation for 
effecting a comprehensive and multidimen- 
Gienal Forest Developmental Programme 
Without any further delay. The Oriss@ 
Forest Corporation, which has so far bee? 
utilised since its inception in 1962 only to 
work out a few timber coupes and to trade 
on Kendu Leaves, replacing Private 
Contractors, has not materially generated, 
as yel, any benifits to the Forests of Orissa, 
to the economy and to the society at large. 
Unless the Corporation is utilised for all- 
round development of the Forests and £0r 
well integrated utilisation of its aga 
as per its moot objectives, the State a 
only be wasting its scarce resources am 
the technical efficience and experience of 
the large fleet of senior foe a 
in this Corporation, as_ the Social 08) 
benifit ratio for and endeavour will then 
always continue to be adverse. 
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ICHABOD 


SHRI PABITRA MOHAN NAYAK 
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if the sun sets 

cand shadows from the west 

sswe@p the landscape, 

‘and echoes of the temple bells 

‘die away, 

‘one can repair to the grey Chhanchan hills 
and listen to the music of desolation 


‘Of Kotsamalai caves 
‘that sheltered Jagannath 
from Kalapahat'’s hideous hands, 

‘of the battles Janmejay fought 

far on the ringing plains of the westi 
of Jnanadei’s mantras 

that turned a beau a black sheep 

€@ black sheep a beau for her amours; 
Of Ananga’s atonement 

here on the bank 

beneath a banyan tree 

Where the water of Mahanadi 
lapped and licked the sins of 


* 


kings. 


* 


in darkness, 


‘Why sittest thou, my dear. 
king knees 


thy furrowed forehead, thy knoe 
‘thy leaden eye-lids 

and pallid palm on cheerless © 
Mourn net, murderer, thou sufferest 


Matticidal misery; 


heeks? 
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Weep not, wickedness 

thou hast sucked her dry; 

sing no dirge, thou seven deadly sins, 

the Astasambhu 

cannot sweé6ten thy little hands; 

harlots, sob not; 

slanderers, shun not the shade, 

shun not the company of the crooked 

who sigh like a furnace and sing like a fool 
beneath the sex-starved Samaleswari images 
here where Eve and the Old monk 

conspire to load the nights with incestuous bliss; 
hypocrisy, hide not; 

eyeless egoism 

strangle the saint and strengthen the devil 

till all is dark as hell. 

Light fades, 

stars hide their fires, Hare sigqmies 
and in the coffin 
Sonepur sleeps secure; 
do not wake here. 
Ram nam satya hai 
Ram nam satya hai 
Ram nam satya hai. 


Principal. Sonepur College, 
Sonepur Raj, district Balangir 


Some folks smile in the night time 
Some folks smile in the dawn; 

But the boy worth while 

Is the boy who can smile ' 
When his two front teeth are gone ; 


BIHAR EDUCATION “MINISTERS 
CLARIFICATION 


The Education Minister of Bihar, Shri N. K. Khan in a letter clarified 
the position in regard to teachers of Oriya in Bihar Secondary..Schools and 


has once for all set at rest the misunderstandings. The text of the letter is 


given below. 


“ Thank you very much for your nice letter which | received only the 
other day on my return from Delhi. In the meantime, your Deputy. D. P. I. had 
visited Patna and held discussion with his counterpart here. | am sure he 
would have already reported to you and removed the misunderstanding. 
My Director also issued a brief Press Note which appeared in some New 
papers. |! have also issued a detailed Press Note today which might 
appear before this letter reaches you.” 
have come across news items published in certain 
that Bihar Government have 

This is totally incorrect and 


misleading and has no basis whatsoever. The correct position is that the 
State Government, in the new curriculum approved for elementary and 
S@condary stages of edu included teaching of all languages 
included in the 8th Schedule of the constitution besides some other languages 
recognised by the State Government as mother tongue. Teaching of Oriya 
as a second | e for those whos? mother tongue is Hindi has also been 

ree oe betwee the Government of Orissa 
prescribed. The agreement reached ween 


«nal i # Oriya is being honoured. 
and Bihar about teachingjthroud dium of Ony 


‘nation and has been 
Oriya has already been accepted 25 I ss mae 26 Board. 
incorporated in the regulations of the Bihar Schoo 


“ Bihar Government 
herein it has been alleged 


newspapers Ww 
from its schools. 


abolished teaching of Oriya 


cation have 


ilability. of Text-Books in 
cided to prescribe 
proved by Orissa 


4 ; ‘ericulty in the aV4 
here is, however, some dif ye enment have d° 


Oriya | licy t 
anguage. AS 4 po ch are aP 
the same TexteBooks for Oriya mother a wt rote had__ prescribed 
a 4 
Sovernment for their own schools. The | Examination in On? mother 
tion and had 


d Schoo ’ 
the same Text-Books for 1981 ance till 1980- Examina 


pits which were taught 
5 quested the Orissa Gove! 
®ply, In the meantime it 
Changed their Text-Books andt 


0 PB o 
Ut Of print and not available. nment 


4 Gover 
orissa 
: weotorate of eptember, 1980 
es A Senior Officer d 
ME to Patna and discuss® 


a S 
Nd went satisfied with the arrangemen 


i isi reed 
that our Government has made and is making. The board See aes 
to between the officials of the two Governments about making 
Oriya books for our students are: — 


i i ernment 
(i) Text-Books of Oriya mother tongue prescribed by Orissa Gov! ba ae 
for their schools shall be adopted by the State Governmen 
Corresponding classes, 


F ishin 
(ii) The State Government, through the Bihar State Text-Book ee ‘ 
Corporation shall purchase Oriya Text-Books for classes |@ 

for free distribution. 


; Il be 
“ The Text-Books on non-language subjects for Classes | to V pis ss 
translated in Oriya by Oriya Teachers serving in Bihar. The sl 5%, th 
translation of books in non-language subjects for classes VI to 


" . the 
Oriya shall be done through the co-operation and assistance of 
Orissa” Government. 


. ut 
“Orissa Government shall keep the Bihar Government informed abo 
‘ 2 “ any, 
changes in syllabus and Text-Books in Oriya mother tongue, if any, 
from time to time so that there is no difficulty in future.” 


: eS ’ it suits 

“1 will be pleased to pay a visit to your State as and when it ene 
your convenience. | may also bring the concerned officers of my departm 
So that any remaining issues could be thrashed out once and for all, 


-_ re OS 


POST-GRADUATE CLASSES 


IN THE FOLLOWING BOTH IN ARTS 
AND SCIENCE HAVE BEEN 


SANCTIONED FOR THE YEAR 1980-81 
Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur 
Khallikote College, Berhamuur 

N. C. College, Jajpur 

Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
Rajeitdra College, Balangir 
Government College, Keonjhar 
Government Collegé; Dheakanal 


Geography, Psychology 
-« Geology, Anthropology 
+» History 
e« Education, History 
». Political Science, Commerce 
x. Political Sciericé 


-. History 
Government College, Phulbani >. Political Science 
Government College, Angul «+ Oriya 
S. K. C. G, College, Parlakhemundi as Life Sefene 
Government College, Bhawanipatina Econoitiics: 


Besides, in the Utkal University 16 seats have been increased in potay 
in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack seats in each of the siibjécts, namely, Physics, 
Chemistry arid Botany have also been increased, 


A. separate: shift for D, 


Se, has been sanctioned at B. J, B. Colleger 
Bhubaneswar. 


i] 
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ay 


Chief Minister Shii J. B. Patna 


e Chief Minister Shri J. B. Patnaik deliverin his i 2 lector: 
h f .B. g his inaugural address at the Coll f 
} ‘collectors’ Conference on 


Government is committed to upliftment of the 
the poorest of the poor. 


—Equita 


—Anti-social activities t 


—Thrust on ne 


tion and Rehabilitat 


—Restora 
erated. 


areas to be accel 


ble distribution of essential com 


w Industrial Policy 
jon Programmes in floo 


economic condition of 


—Chief Minister 


modities stressed 


o be firmly dealt with 


d affected 


—Sports activities to be mobilised 
time to discuss implementation 


A two-day Conference of Collectors was 
eld at Secretariat on 30-31 October 1980 
ik inaugurating 
d on the Collectors to 
implementation of 
f Chief Minister 


ma Conference calle 

ont and active for 

ig ae shemes The address © 
follows : 


aa 
Friends, 


This is the first meeting of the Collectors 
T the new Government c2m? into being 
| welcome you to this 


is 
Conference has been 


appropriate 


of major policy decisions of Government 


relating to the food policy for the current 
year, the programme of economic rehabilita- 
tion of the rural. poor and the new indu- 
strial policy. Other important issue like the 
ramme of relief and rehabilitation 
following large scale floods and the law and 
order situation have also Npecn included for 
discussion: he situation 15 challenging and 

| exrect the Collectots to take up the 


challeng’ 


prog 


work without fear 


ected to 
wthey ate OPP i ige 
nd | would like to emphasis' 


or favour 4 


that good work would be rewarded and 
encouraged. | wold like to congratulate 
the field officers;who have done outstanding 
work during the last two months when the 
state had to pass from oné crisis to another 
involving law and order situation in the 
western districts and a  s>2:iqous flood 
situation in many parts of the State. It is 
my feeling that in a few cases, the response 
of administration should have been more 
Prompt and | expect that the concerned 
Officers would learn from experience. 


reckon with. Equitable distribution _of 
available food-stuff, prevention of hoarding 
and black-marketing have assumed great 
urgency. Citizen Committees at the district, 
subdivisional and block levels need to be 
activated. Voluntary fixation of prices of 
Commodities, where price control is not 
Statutory, should be resorted to in consulta- 
tion with the business community and the 
Consuming public, It is a matter ~f some 
Concern that during the last flgods an 
essential commodity !ike kerosene oil, which 


AWARD OF SMALL SAVINGS SHICLDS BY THE CHIEF MINIST 
Chief Minister Shri J. B. Patnaik awarded Sm 


Commissioner, Southern Division for highest 
level on October 30, 1980 at the Collectors’ 
Phulbani got the shield for highast percenta 
Shri_P. K. Hota, Collecor, Cuttack got the shie 


“Maintenance of law and order and 
smooth supply of essential commodities at 
feasonable rates are two fundamental 
responsibilities of a Government to the 
People. Our feeling is that an organised 
attempt has been launched by interested 
Political elements to create unrest in and 
outside academic institutions. An attempt 
has also been made in the western districts 


to disrupt communal harmony leading to 
Unfortunate Situations in Balangir and 
Sambalpur districts. It is necessary to 


activate the intelligence machinery in the 
districts and deal with the situation with 
fact, firmness and extreme alertness. Acti- 
vities of anti-social elements need to be 
firmly curbed So that the people have full 
Confidence.in the law and order machinery. 


“Scarcity of essential commodities like 
wheat and wheat products, sugar, diesel, 
etc, and escalation in the prices of daily 
necessities have beceme a problem to 
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all Savings Shield to Shri N. on 
Percentage of net coll 
conference at Bhubaneswar, 
ge of net collecti 
Id for highest net 


ER (F-om left to right) 


Behuria, Revenue Divisional 
ection of small Savings on Divisional 
Shri B. K. Sahu, Collector, 
on of small savings on District. level. 
collection of small savings. 


Comes under statutory price control, “was 
sold at €xorbitantly high price although the 
District and Civil Supplies authorities have 
full power under various statutes to prevent 
black-marketing and hoarding. The Collec- 
tots should exercise greater vigilance to 


ensure proper distribution and price control. 
PVP. 


~The "procurement policy for the! Khariff 
year 1980-81 will be discussed in detail. | 
would emphasize, in this connection, that 
the Collectors should make every endeavour 
to reach the target of procurement assigned 
for the districts and also ensure that the 
minimum SUPport price is paid to the 
producer, Particularly the small and marginal 
farmers, who sell away their stock in the 
beginning of the Procurement season as they 
do not have the Capacity to withhold their 
Produce to get a better price. Regular 
Vigilance has to be exercised to verify 
Procured stock with the miller agents. In 


this year's food Policy, the ~Co-operatives — 


have been involved in a much bigger way 


a on : 
fa ‘Pe Civil Supplies Co-operation has 
Riad fought into picture. Linking up 

it with marketing, a very desirable 


concept, has been attempted in a serious 
manner. The Collectors are expected to do 
their utmost to ensure the success of the 
food policy. 


rehabilitation of the rural 


“Economic 
in the new 


Poor gets the pride of place 
Government's policy since our Government 
is committed to upliftment of the economic 
condition of the poorest of the poor. Already 
detailed guidelines have heen issued to the 
field officers and identification of beneficia- 
ties must have progressed far. The 
programme is sought to be integrated with 
various other beneficiary-oriented schemes, 
Various agencies involved in the imple- 
mentation of the schemes, particularly the 
block, have to be fully activated to meet 
the challenges posed by the scheme. 


“By now you must be fully conversant 
with our new Industrial Policy Resolution 


and the State Government's anxiety for 
rapid industrialisation of the State. Already 
a large number of medium and large 
industries in the Central sector, State sector, 
Joint sector and Private sector are in the 
Pipeline. Entrepreneurs from outside the 
State are showing keen interest in invest- 
Ment in Orissa-an indicator of the response 
to our keenness to promote investment - 
the State. State Government are cone 
to provide clearance to industries within 2 
days, It has, however, come to my notice 
that there is undue delay in the ee 
Ndustries Centres in dealing — ne s 
@Pplications of entrepreneu's particularly re 
the matter of allocation 0 w ae 
Ste. The Collectors and t 

Gers oF istrict Industries 
®xpected to cut down 
thodah prompt action @ 
"ough suitable co-ordinat!o 
Strict level officers an 
‘Ons, 


“The State Government are e 4 
° see that industries ar ispers? 
ties the State especia y 
inticts which have, 80 far 

Vestment. | understan that 


a !al 


x 


of growth centres have been planned in 
different districts. Rapid development of 
infrastructural facilities in the growth centres 
and their utilisation by new industries is a 
task before all of you. Bottlenecks in the 
shape of rules and procedure and lack of 
delegation of powers have to be removed in 
order to achieve the objective of rapid 


industrialisation. 


“Floods have caused heavy damage to 
public and private properties in different 
parts of the State. While relief has been 
generally prompt and satisfactory, restroration 
and rehabilitation programmes should also 
be equally prompt. Already instructions 
have been issued to repair public works like 
river and Canal embankments and communi- 
cation net-works damaged by flood. This 
restoration programme is also intended to 
provide work to the needy people. Revenue 
Divisional Commissioners -and Collectors 
should supervise progress of restoration 
Disbursement of house building 
grant, supply of house building materials 
through the depots of Forest Corporation 
and co-ordination of the work of voluntary 
agencies who have undertaken housing 
programme in various flood affected localities 


need urgent attention. 


work. 


“The State Government are keen to 
develop Games and Sports in all parts of 
State to harness the natural talent and 

youngmen and women. A 
he State is being framed 
and would be announced shortly. The 
Collectors have to play @ very important 
role in mobilising sports activities in the 
districts right from the grassroot level to the 
peak level of the District Athletic Associa- 
fon. /aThe District Athletic Association 
ig the focal point of sports development. This 
needs to pe activised. Different districts of 


the 
potential of our 


sports policy for t 


ural tradition for a 


known el Lge 
balpur for swimming, Cuttack 


pall and Puri for wrestling. These 
and athletic activities should be 
coaching and 


d through proper 
ment: State Government have 


construct Stadium in the 
facilities are not avai- 


example, Is 
H sam 


OEE _ 


lable. A School of Sports is established 
at Bhubaneswar. There is a programme to 
build sports hostels in educational institu- 
tions for exclusive occupation of sports 
talents. | was happy to hear that some of the 
Collectors have already started taking keen 
interest in sports and have promot2d coaching 
Programmes in Tribal schools. Government 
would expect that the Collectors would take 


very keen interest in the development of 
Sports and ,athletic activities in their 
districts. 


“I would not like to discuss the details at 
this stage as detailed discussions are ahead. 
| would again emphasise that the State 
Government expect a lot from the Collectors 
and Revenue Divisional Commissioners in 
all spheres of regulatory and developmental 
activities. The image of the Government 
would depend, to a large extent, on’ their 
leadership, initiative, sincerity, and dedica- 
tion. | am confident that the dedicated 
band of officers we have in the field would 
be fully responsive to the task.” 


DONATIONS TO CHIEF 
MINISTER’S RELIEF FUND 


Contribution to the Chief Minister’s 
relief fund on 1-10-1980 and 3-10- 
1980 was of the order of Rs. 16,090. 
and Rs. 7992.63 respectively. These 
contributions include Rs. 601.00 
donated by Shri Upendra Dixit, 
Minister of Food and Civil Supplies, 
Rs. 11,000.00 by Shri A. N. Buch, 
President, Textile Labour Association 
Bhadra, Ahemedabad. Rs. 1,001.00 by 
Shri Sangram Kesharj Mohapatra, 
Ex-M. L. A., President of Rickshaw 
owenrs and Pullers Association. 
Cuttack, Rs. 1,001.00 Secretary. 
Khurda Central Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Khurda and Rs. 2.001.00 by the 
’ Inspector General of Police (Vigi- 
lance), Cuttack. 


With these contributions received 
on 1-10-1980 and 3-10-1980 the total 
gontribution so far -regeived stands . 
AbRs. 16,05,114:76 paise, 


ae 


ems 


GOVERNOR'S CONDOLENCE 
MESSAGE 


The Governor of Orissa, Sri S. K. 
Ray has issued the following condo- 


lence message on the sad demise of 
Shri Dinabandhu Sahu. 


“I am shocked to learn of the sad 
and sudden demise of Shri Dina- 
bandhu Sahu former Minister and 
Advocate General of Orissa. 


“Shri Sahu was a prominent member 
of the Legal Profession. In criminal 
Law he was undoubtedly out-stan- 
ding. As Advoeate General, _ his 
performance both in and_ outside 
the Court was highly commendable. 
Shri Sahu had actively engaged him- 
Self in many social welfare activities. 
As Minister for Industries he had 
given new direction to the industrial 
advancement of Orissa. In his later 
life he became intensely religious. 
With his passing away the public 
life in Orissa is poorer today. 


_ “I eonvey my heartfelt sympathy 
‘to the members of the bereaved 

i : Ea oe99 
family, . May his soul rest in peace: 


OUR CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


SHRI RAMESH CHANDRA DHALL 
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The children’s literature in Oriya langu- 
age is as old as the other branches of 


literature. This literature can be safely 
divided as written and unwritien. Folk tales, 
Non-sense Rhymes, Chautisas are the 
foundations upon which the children’s 
literature has been built up. These 
Stories have been existing from 
Generation to generation through _hear- 


say. With the passing of the time these 
Stories have undergone 4 change. People 
he same old story to 


add new colours to t 
Generally, mothers and 


suit their purpose: 
Qrand.mothers tell these stories to the 
Young children at their leisure. These 
Stories flow just like rivers: Kings and 
queens, Animals and birds, Innocent 
People and Thogs- Faries and various types 
* Fables are the subject-matter al pe 
<ori eate a '0 
‘Ype of stories. ey ocr ae 


interest in the minds of the young 
h all attention to 


hey isten wit 
use to listen Those 


€se stories from the elders. 

Stories were ver¥ powerful, rich he 

ough i Those stories ha 
t provoking. ““ oD  vertalt 


Mainly three elements 


inden, (B) To develop . 
Naginative faculty of the child. word 
P ®@ some impression about f these 
geund them. The language ature: 
Wes sare absolutely simple i ‘period 
isis the first phase °° ee 
Our children’s literature- 
ories 
Now: many of those folk tales or aow" 
Similar nature have been wi 


and there is no chance of missing them 
any more. But atthe same time one is 
conscious that by bringing down these 
stories to pen and paper their colours are 
fading away. Those folk tales and 
Rhymes have been very Much used by our 
sin various ways: With this solid 


writer. 
rature is on its march. 


foundation our lite 


With the progress of the time and arrival 
printing press our literature underwent 
a revolutignary change so also the children’s 
literature (between the last part of 19th and 
begining of the 20th century). During this 
Fakirmohon Senapati who is 


of the 


period 

considered to be the father of modern Oriya 
Literature, Bhaktakabi Madhusudan and 
Palli Kavi Nanda Kishore Bal with all 


ributed for the healthy growth 
“g literature. They wrote both 
etry. In Senapati’s writings 
and pathos, in 
Bal’s writings very often the spirit of folk 
tales and non-sense rhymes are found. 
Mainly those writers of writers of this period 

i ing three ideals in view (1) 
(3) to give, 


sincerity cont 
of the children 
in prose and po 
we find humour, 


by young and adult alike, 
hesé books written by these 
as text-books in Schools. 
the pioneers in 
of children’s _ literature. Then 
the era of Satyabadi group. 
hose writers Pandit Gopabandu, 


Pandit Nilakantha and Pandit Godavaris 
deserve mention. They were teachers, 
Patriots and wanted to bring various reforms 
in the society by their activities and writings. 
The writings meant for the children give 
enough testimony of this fact. They all tried 
to arouse patriotism and create national 
consciousness in the minds of the youngsters, 
the future citizens of the country. So, they 
told or rather retold the old history, the 
glorious past and the life story of heroes 
who sacrificed themselves of the country 
in the bygone days. Pandit Gopabandhu 
preferred to write the Most popular famous 
and familiai stories—Dharmapada, a boy 
who could complete the construction of 
Konark the famous Sun Temple which was 
not possible to do on the part of the 12 
hundred people engaged for its construction. 
To save the fellow workers from the 
discredit and shame, this 12 years old boy 
Dharma sacrificed himself by jumping from 
the top of the Temple to the sea. Pandit 
Godavaris has written many poems and 
ballad which are replete with patriotic 
thoughts and create a national feeling 
in the minds of the youngsters and the 
general public asa whole. Pandit Nilakantha 
among other things told once more Ramayan 
and Mahabharat to educate his  studerts. 
During this period, writers like Gopal Cha- 
ndra Praharaj, Kantakavi Laxmikanta contti- 
buted a lot to the growth of the children’s 
literature. Praharaj wrote mainly the folk 
Stories and published them in book form. 
The same old fairies, kings and queens, 


the magic birds and imaginary places 
Caught the imaginations of the reading 
public. 


Then came Independence. With it came 
new ideas and the values changed in the 
society. It reflected equally on _ literature. 
Children’s literature had new taste and out- 
look. Fables and fairies faded away and 
were hardly found on the stage. In its place 
Sen more rational subject-matter and scien- 
tific things for the children. Translated stories, 
adventurous and other stories of inventions 
from other. Indian languages and foreign 
languages came to Oriya literature. The 


literary horizon of the young readers has be- 
come widened. q 
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Among those notables who are writing 
since Independence and still contributing to 
this field are Shri Radhamiohan Garanayak, 
Upendra Tripathy, Ramkrishna Nanda, Udaya- 
nath Sarangi, Binod Kanungo, Ananta 
Pattnaik. During this period, the contr 
bution of late Balakrishna Kar ana _ lat 
Godavaris Mohapatra, late Prof. Golak 
Bihari Dhall to children’s literature owill be 
remembered for ever with respect. The contri- 
bution of the honoured teachers as a class 
at different periods to the field of children 
literature deserves acknowledgement. 


At present things are changed a__ lot. 
Besides the press, Radio and T. V. are 
playing a considerable role in this field. In 
comparison to the past, now more people 
write for children. They write not only stories 
but children’s drama, fiction, poetry, scientl- 


fic invetions and adventurous _ stories. 
lf we compare our children’s literature 
with a child, one can not say it iS 
a healthy child. It still needs more 
nourishment and attention to attain proper 
manhood. | am proud of the fact that 
now alot of writers from the different 


walks of life contribute regularly to the 
periodicals meant for children. Among the 
present writers. Binod Routray, Jagnath 
Mohanty, Ramesh Chandra Dhall, Bhagirathi 
Nepak, Khirod Pothal, Dr. Kulamani Moha- 
patra, Hadibandhu Mishra, Ramesh Chandra 
Bhanj, Birendra Kumar Samantaray, Jambe- 


swar Tripathy, Bidhubhusan Pattnaik, 
Batakrishna Swain, Ramesh Patri, Bankim 
Chandra Nayak, Dhrub Charan Panda, 


Upendra Kumar Jena, Durga Prasad Patt- 
naik, Dukhisyam Sethi, Suna Mani Rout, 
Jayadev Goswami, Gour Pattnaik, Kishore 
Swain, Ramesh Swain, Jogendra Kumar Lenka, 
Ram Prasad Mohanty, Barendra Krishna Dhall, 
Nadiya Bihari Mohanty, Bipin Bihari Khamari, 
Nanda Kishore Sing, Devraj Samanta Ray, 
Mangul Charan Biswal, Sunil Mishra, 
Bichitrananda Kar, Ramakanta Mishre, 
Nikunja Kishore Das, Manorama Mohapatra, 
Santanu Kumar Acharya, Bijoy Laxmi Mohanty, 
Ananda Pahi, Hadibandhu Hali, Dr. Janaki, 
ballava Mohanty and few mof@ writers 
deserve mention. Some of these writers 
have bagged State awards for their » notable 
Contributions in this field. ‘In recent years, 


f 


children’s literature has improved qualita-- 
tively and quantitatively. 


“The first children’s magazine yas the 
“Prabhat'—edited by Mrs. Reba Ray in the 
year 1901. Among the new old children’s 
magazines are the ‘Panchamruta’ edited by 
Yate Chintamani Acharya and Agani Das. 
The.Janhamamu’ by Balakrishna Kar, “Mo. 
Desa’ by late Birakishore Das, The ‘Tuan Tuin’ 
by late Godavaris Mohapatra, The ‘Sansar’ by 
Ramakrishna Nanda and ‘Sisu Sampada‘’ by 
Bingd Kanungo. At present almost thirty 
children’s magazines are being published in 
the State in Oriya language. But the regu- 
larity is not maintained for many reasons. 
The cost of papers and printing materials 
and financial stringency stands on the way. 


Or. No. 46/1, Type IV-A 
Unit-2, Bhubaneswar—/51 009. 


At present Children’s Magazine like ‘Janha 
Mamu’, ’Sisu! Lekha’ (Government sponsored 
magazine), Baramaja, Manapavan, 

Kuantara, Manimanika, Sunapila, Pakhiraj, 

Chokolate, Kuni Raija, Mina Bazar are very 

much liked by the children. Many of those 

magazines need illustrations. 


It is a healthy sign that at present the 
intelligentia and educated parents are 
beccoming conscious about the children 
and the literature they study. The 
Government is also encouraging — children’s 
literature and its writers. In spite of various 
difficulties. we. should be very much 
the future of Oriya 


optimistic about 
children’s literature. 
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E. S. l. BENEFITS FOR INSURED WORKERS 


The Employees State Insurance Ccrporation, Orissa Region. Paid in 
September last a sum of Rs. 6,05,452 as cash benefits to insured workers of 
the State on different scores. Out of this, the largest sum of Rs. 4,33,004 
was paid as sickness benefit. The other benefits paid to the workers during © 
the month include permanent disablement benefit Rs. 64,082, temporary 
disablement benefit Rs. 52,207, dependann’s benefit Rs. 8,535, funeral | 
benefit Rs. 1,000 and maternity berefit Rs. 9,685. eat | 


The Corporation is at present providing special security benefits to aout 
Rs. 1,10,000 industrial Commercial employees and their family members in the 
State through its 19 Centres. ~~ 


FROM SARGIPALL! ORE DEPOSITS 


The Regional Research Laboratory, Bhubaneswar, has. developed an 
‘attractive process for the extraction of all most all’ lead, ziné and copper 
from the concentrates of Sargipalli ore of Sundargarh District, Orissa, by 

simple chlorination at room temperature followed by brinc leaching of lead 
chloride and electrolysis io produce lead and copper of high purity and zine 
ftom the leached solution. This -process, including, -benefication and metal 
extraction, has been standardised on Kilograme scale and the Laboratory 
has requested. the concerned Ministry to sponsor the work on pilot plant 
scale. It is hoped that with the financial support of the Government, this | 
promising process could be tested on pilot scale as soon as possible and |}, 
commercialised at Sargipalli. 


NEW PROCESS FOR EXTRACTION OF LEAD,. ZINC AND COPPER 
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Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief Minister 
visited INS. Nilgiri at*Parddeep on 
. October 8, 1980. 
Photo shows the Chief Minister, 
witnessing ‘Jack stay” (Transfer of men 
and stores) from Ship to Ship in the 
INS. Nilgiri and Andaman inside 
the sea. 


hinmayee Patnaik, President of 
_ South-Eastern Railway Wamen‘s Orga- 
\ nisation, Khurda Road, donated 
Rs, 5,001:00 to the Chief Minister 
Relief Fund. 
Photo shows Smt. Patnaik handin 
over a cheque for Rs. 5,001:00 to the 
Chief Minister Shri J. B. Patnaik on 
September 30, 1980. 


smt. C 


A view of the passengers at Bhubane- 
swar Airport on October 2, 1980 
landing from and boarding on the first 
Boeing 7 Jet. Service of the 
Indian Airlines linking Delhi with 
Bhubaneswar. 
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Shri Jugal Kishore Pattnaik, Minister 

of State, Tourism, Sports and Culture 

goes roud the Exhibition on, recent 

Paintings ‘by Shrimati Swetapadma 

Mahapatra at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Bhubaneswar on October 43, 1980 
after inaugurating it. 


Mr. Raymond L. Parkins, Consul- 
General of U.S. A. and Mrs. Perkins 
called on Shri C. M, Poonacha, Gover- 
nor of Orissa on September 18, 1980, 
Photo shows the Governor receivin 
Mr. & Mrs. Perkins at Raj Bhavan. 7 
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Cc. C. cadets from di 
rent Colleges of the ou 
who are at journey bY 
bi-cycles from porheee 
to Calcutta via Bhuba 
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